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With this Month's Publication we give a striking Likeness of 
A. J. PLUNKET, EFARL OF FINGAT, [sy 


CHAIRMAN OF THE CATHOLIC COMMITTEB. 
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hatred, public. ferment—the fury of 
the bigot, and the malice of the in- 
| cendiary. ‘The Earl of Finga tt, in 
standing forward’ the champion of 
Catholic Emancipation, is abke en- 
| titled to the thanks of every liberal 
} Protestant, as.fo those of every sin- 
cere Catholic. "To use sacred lan- 
| guage, such @ measure must appear, 
fin the contemplative eye of wisdom, 
1 “the very bond of peace and of alk 
! virtue.” 

|} His Lordship’s family is intimately 
mnected with that of Lord Dun- 










Among the characters who press | 
forward from the usual votaries of [ 
fame, challenging the attention of the 
Biographist, none appear more con- 
spicuous than those who adver 
nights of their species, whether 
or ~ religious. The Earl of Fixcaue | 
possesses even in this honorable class ; conne 
of men, a marked distinction of praise. SA NY. They both sprang from the 

The times, and“the cause, in which }} same source.—— | he PLUNKETS Were, 
. he i is at present engaged, will at once : it i9 generally supposed, of Danish 
| 
| 








support and elucidate the observation. |}-crigin. his title ts so ancient that 
Treland, torn by intestine divisions— neither the ** Rudiments of Henor’” 


 * the bleeding wounds of insurrection, a 
: inflamed by the venom of party—the | give us either the christian name of 
. sacred principles of relizion converted the persom in w hom it was created, 
into a never-ending source of political |) oF the date when it took place. : 
amImositys has little hope of peace, | The subject of the present Memoirs 
but in an Equalization of religious | Art. J. Piunket, Earl of Fingall, 
Privilege. Saveep away ious dis- was born in the year 1759. He re- 
Be tinctions which give one Christian an |’ ceived education in France and Eng- 
| odious pre- -eminenee over an other— land ; but principally ui the latter 


and with them wil! vanish private |; country, Elis Lordship is one of 
: “ $Y chose 


-nof the,modern ‘* Irish Peerage’ 
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those characters, who instead of hunt- 
ing after popularity, has been sought 
out by her. Fondly attached to all 
the social endearments of private life, 


he has 
“© Pass’d the noiseless tenor of his 
way,” | 


until called into action by the pow- 
erful voice of public complaint, or 
national danger. [t is difficult to 


record the Biography of such cha-. 


racters ;. they shine, and they disap- 
pear. We gain knowledge of one 
or two of their most brilliant at- 
chievemeats—-but of the occurrences 
of their private life we are altogether 
ignorant. "We have one or two 
striking objects to pourtray~ on. the 
canvass; bot. we are unacquainted 


With the minutiz, which alone can | 


give variety to the design, and finish 
the group. 

His Lordship intermarried with 
Miss Doneuuan; only daughter of 
Joux» Donecean,. Esq. of Bally- 
donellan, county Galway. By this 
lady he has had issue, three children, 
two of whom are yet living: viz. 
‘Ist. Arthur James, Lord Killeen, 
born March, 1791.—2d. Lady Har- 
riet, born August, 1792.—( Beth 





these births took ap in Switzer. ° 


land)—3d. A male, which died in 
infancy. . 

We find his Lordship in the re- 
bellion of 1798, taking a loyal and 
distinguished part in those momentous 
events, 
yeomanty corps, he was looked up to 
by the gentlemen of the surrounding 
neighbourhood to his dwelling, as qhe 
most proper person, both from his 
rank and tried principles to commaad 
them. He was unanimously elected 
captain of the Skreen troop, which 
appointment received the sanction of 
government. 

On the memorable 26th of May, 


in the above year, when the Rebels | 


were encamped on the hil of Tara, 
closely adjoining to his Lordship’s 


At the time of raising the | 


} 


estate, (to the number of 6,000!) 
he evinced that determined courage, 
and prompt support, which gave a 
demonstrative proof of catholic loy. 
alty. 

Fortunately at that time the Rea 
Highland fencibles, commanded by 


Captain Scobie, were on their route 


to Dublin, and had halted in Dun. 


shaughlin. Scobie ordered Captajn 


' Blanche, with a small party and one 
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field piece, out to join the yeomen in 
pursuit of the rebels. ‘This little 
army consisted of three companies 
of the Rea fencibles, ( with one light 
six-pounder field piece ) one compaiy 
Pof the Upper Kells yeomanry in- 
fantry, commanded by Capt. Molloy, 
and fowr troops of cavalry, viz. 
Skreen troop, eommanded by his 
Lordship, the Navan, by Captaii 
Preston, the Lower Kells troop by 
Captain Barnes, and the Katoath by 
Captain Gorge. ~ 
His Lordship -was ordered by 
Captain Blanche, who was senior in 
command, to, head the Navan troop, 
and to form the advance guard in 
marching to the attack, the intantry 
and field-piece in the centre, and the 
other troops in the rere, im all not 
more than three hundred men. On 
coming ia view of the rebel encamp- 
ment, seeing their strong position 
and vast numbers, this httle army 
halted, when the officers called a 
council of war, what was best to be 
done, it seemed the uranimovs opi- 
nion that they should attack the 
enemy, rather than wait their attack, 
and his Lordship most strenuously 
advised it. The particular strong 
situation of the rebels made the at- 


‘}tack very critical, being encamped 


on a high hill, on which is a church- 
yard with a stone wall, breast-high, 
and large ditches, drains, 8c. which 














rendered the cavalry entirely useless, 
and the road, the only way they 
could advance, lay almost entirely 
exposed to their Are, not one hundred 
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yards from their breast-work ; the 
houses 
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houses of the silbign were lined with 
pike-men. Notwithstanding all these 
circumstances, at tweuty minutes be- 
fore six in the evening, the troops 
advanced ; his Lordship in the front 
gave the werd for a rapid charge, 
which was obeyed with great celerity 
and success; in the midst of a 
shower of- balls they cat their way 
through the town with enly one man 
wounded, whose skull was fractured ; 
by a musket-ball ; this seemed not 
much to disconcert the rebels, who 
kept up a heavy but ill directed fire 
on the infantry. Early in the action, 
before a shot was fired on the part /| 
of the military, the Captain Com. 
mandant had his horse shot under || 
hun, a drummer and three or four |! 

ivates were killed. Under cover | m 
of the ditch they advanced rapidly | 
| 








up to the village, dislodged the rebels 
there, set fire to it in all parts, took 
the church-yard by storm, at whieh 
the yeomen behaved in a most steady, | 
cool, and intrepid manner, making 
great carnage. Having disludged 
the rebels from their strong hold, 
they began again to assemble in great | 
force in the village and to advance. || 
Here Captain Molloy ordered the |, 
cannon to be brought against them, 
in which he actually assiged the |! 
gunners being mostly killed ; when 
the rebels were in the very act of 
seizing it, being double loaded with | 
grape shot, it was fired by Captain 
Molloy in the midst of them, which 
made a dreadful carnage for upwards 
of one hundred yards along th road. 
This decided the fate of the day ; 
and with two or three more dis- | 
charges put them completely to the | 
rout. Here the cavalry were found | 
to be greatly useful; they cut off a 
number of those who were attempt- 
ing their escape, &e. ‘The public | 
papers of the day and the od 
since written on the subject, can best | 
evince the numbers killed, wound- 
ad, &c. on both sides; in short it | 
put an efiectual stop to rebellion and 
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car loads of pikes. 
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anarchy in the county Meath, and 


banished all thoughts of change out 
‘of the minds o e lower orders ; 
(oF tl ds of the | rders 
industry crowned by peace, seemed 
‘Once more to smile upon the land ; 
nor has there occurred a single in- 
Stance of one person in that county, 


or many miles around, having en- 
gaged in the hike ever since. The 
troops marched into Dunshaughlin 
about ten that night, and mto Dublia 
the next day with the spoils taken 


on the field, among which were eight 
His Lordship 


kept lis troop at his castle of Kul- 


leen, where they mounted guard re- 


'gularly till every symptom of dis- 


turbance subsided. Lord Finearn 
mostly resides at his castle in the 

midst of his tenantry, and with his 
family, by whom he is beloved and 
he is remarkable for be- 
nevolence and hospitality, maintain- 
ing a friendly intercourse with the 
gentlemen of his neighbourhood.— 
He is about fifty-two years of age, 
rather tall and athletic. 

The Earl of FinGALt, in his cee 
lebrated correspondence with Lord 
ReprespALe has manifested to the 
literary world the possession of ta- 


‘dents which rank him high as an able 


controversialist. And when we re- 


collect the exertions in which he has 


recently engaged to obtain effectual 
constitutional redress for the catholic 
body of his Majesty’s subjects in this 
country, it surely is not too much to 
remark, that future historians, in de- 
lineating lis Iordship’s character, 
will be compelled to pause, before 
they determine, which trait most to 
admire, the alacrity and vigor with 
which he assisted the suppression of 
rebeliion—or the firm, manly and 
conscientious efforts which he is now 
king to heal the wounds of his 
Co! ea consolidating the rights 
of ALL her sons m one grand and 
comprehensive system of SPIRITUAL 
TOLERANCE, and con sequently TEM- 
PORAL FREEDOM. 
THF. 
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THE CHATEAU OF ROUSSILLON. 


( Continued from Page 512.) 








Wrar eensible heart may not 
paint to itself the emotions of Julie 
when she read the narrative of Ber- 
tolini? How much bliss and agony 
were mingled, as she dwelt on the 
confession of his attachment, and 
the detail of his engagements with 


ee 
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Cheered by the judicious encow. 


| ragement of this affectionate: mother, 
and animated -with the joy of being | 
i beloved by one so generous and ami. 
| able as Bertolini, Julie refased herself 


| any further indulgence of solitary 
| reflection. Providence had made her 





doubly her duty to think of the suf. 
terings of others. She now threw 
on her veil and mantle, and accom- 
panied by Madame, went forth to 





| visit and assist a poor widow near the. 


Aldonga!—« Oh ! let me not re- || chateat, whose little cottage was 


pine,’’ she repeated softly, pressing 
the paper to her lips ; “ let me not 
repine at ought since he loves me !— 
the consciousness of that is bliss 
beyond my hopes. I too, will give 
up that world which he is forced to 
abandon. Yes, admirable Bertolini, 
the favoured creature whom thou 
hast distinguished with thy love, will 
vever bestow herself upon another ; 
God alone shall oecupy the: life she 
must not devote to thee.”?’ At this 
idea of retiring into a convent, the 
tears of Julie flowed afresh ; but a 
delicious sentiment mixed with the 
sadness of quitting the endearments 
of her kindred, and the pleasures of 


' filled with sotrow and sickness. 

When the St. Hypolite family 
; met at breakfast the next morning, 
Francois appeared so abstracted, that 
‘his mother soon ceased to address 
him, and directed all her discourse 





, to her daughter. Julie exerted her- 


self to converse upon subjects once 
: very interesting, but now trivial in 


| comparison with that which engrossed 


‘her whole soul ; yet now and then 
' she east a tender look*upon her bro- 
_ ther, whose varying countenanee, and 
_deeply-absorbed air, made her con. 
‘scious that he was pondering upon 
the dificult eircumstances of his 





i, 
' 


friend.. Sle loved himthe better for 


the world, to make that sacrifice for | this devoted friendship, and they 
Kertolini, seemed a duty, and felt a | sighed to think how soon that inte- 


rapture. 
When Madame St. Hypolite re- 


+ s ; 
turned mio her dauybter’s apartment, 


she was surprised, ‘yet consoled, by 
the divine calm that now spread over 
her countenance ; Julie ferbore to 
speak of her sudden intention ; she 
only sunk into her mother’s arms, re- 


peating, as she laid her blushing | 


eheek upon her breast :—*“ | am 
happy, dearest mother, as happy as 
a mortal should expect to be.’? Ma- 
dame, tenderly embraced her, and 
applauding her virtuous submission 
to the will of Providence, besougit 
her pot entirely te disintss hope, even 
while she strove to keep her mind 
prepared for a courageous encounter 
with utte: disappointment. 


—— 
~ <_< 


| 


resting friend would be fost to both 
of them. 

| Breakfast was over, Julie gone to 
her music-room, and Madame quietly 
settling her family aceounts, when 
Francois suddenly started from hie 
' seat, advanced to a mirror, and look- 


|, ed steadfastly at his own image for 


some minutes. Madame St. Hypo- 
) lite accidently raised her eyes, while 
he was thus strangely occupied, and 
| the iacident appeared so ridiculous 
that, bursting into a laugh, she ex- 
claimed :—~“* Why, my dear boy; 
'you must be very ubsent ; do you 
know you are all this time looking 
at yourself in the glass.” 
| Francois turned quickly rownd, 
. and with bis usnal vivacit y resleed t-9 
’ “+ [ have 








almost happy, and it therefore seemed» 
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al have just been taking a very ac- _ hollowin the article of complexion— 


curate inventory of all the gooe points | 
in my person, and | am very serious | 
in saying that I really wish to know | 
whether Iam handsome or ordinary ; | 
whether, in short, I have a sufficient 


stock of good looks to begin upon, 


with a determination to ruin a wo- 
man’e heart??? Madame defended | 
herself from answering so odd a ques. 
tion, by a thousand raileries, but 
Francois was not to be rallied out of 
his purpose ; he repeated his enquiry | 
so gravely and earnestly, that at last 
Madame St. Hypolite honestly con- 
fessed he was quite handsome enough 
to charm the eyes of half the sex. 

« If I could but persuade myself,”’ 
he exclaimed, **that I was as hand- 
some as Bertolini!——Oh! that -1 
could at this moment become as 
beautiful as Apollo himself, anc re- 
main so for six months; and by my | 
common-place visage I swear I would 
be concent to pass the rematnder of 
my life with the shape ofan AEsop.” 

«¢ Blessed Virgin ! how he raves!”’ 
criel Madame, half-smiling, half- 
trembling——** My dear Francois, 
what fanev is this ?—Is it possible 
that your heart can affix any value 
won cue that 1s solely to be gained 
by personal endowments ? You net- 
tler wish for more talent, nor more 
virtues, but languish for a finer out- 
side. Do not shock me, my son, by 
acknowledging an attachment of so 
degrading a kind.” 

Francois laid his hand on his heart 
with a frank smile :-——‘* All here,’’ 
he said, “¢ is as safe and fastidious as 
ever; my heart is too full of friend- 
ship to have room for any other sen- 
timent ; but I have such a plan in 
idea! if it but suoceed. Beauty is 
quite necessary to it, so once more I 
pray you, my sweet mother, to repeat 
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to me that lam handsome. Pray have | 


7 1 got very fine eyes ! they are | 
only 


dark-grey, to be sure; yet black |: 


eyes are so common in France and | 


Italy. —Confess. that | beat Bertolini |} 


‘ 
' 


none of your pale sentimental olives, 
but bright, hunteman’s nut-brown, 
with the crimson of the peach !— 
Egad [ have a good mind to fall én 
love with myself.—A Henri Quatre 
nose, that’s striking !—~A devilish 


agreeable smile—a still better lauglt, 
because then my white teeth are made’ 


manifest.— Incomparable legs! arid 
such a tournere of body! Oh! my 
dear mother, I find to my inéxpressi- 
ble joy that | om formed for success ! 
Not. one werd to disprove all these 
discoveries. [am perfectly satisfied 
in a madman’s spirits, and will be off 
this very night.” 

Of! where !—what is it you 
mean ?” 

'® T mean to doa vast deal of good, 
and no harm. Trust me, dearest 
mether, trust me with myself, for 
two or three months ? ask me no 
questions of whither I go, or what I 
would, but rely on my integrity and 
mgenuity. I am about to make an 
adventure for the happiness of Ber- 
tolini and Julie; if t succeed, I shall 
have gained every thing ; if I fail, I 
shall lose nothing. Allow me to spare 
you both the pain of useless anxiety, 
and permit me to set forth on my 
romantic crusade without any remon- 
strances.’”’ 

“« You are distracted, my son !-— 
what am I to understand by this 
strange rhapsody ?——Isit possible that 
you can be sertous ?”’ 

“ Quite possible, and actually 
true, 1 shall quit home this evening, 
leave you an address to send me 
letters through my banker, be absent 
a few months, and return to you 
either triumphant or disappointed, 
but with unblemished honour. All 
| ask of you is to sanction a sort of 
untruth to Julie. I would not agi- 
tate her by a suspicion of my real 
plan, so as I really aw going to my 
godfather’s, do allow me to pérsuade 
her that [am going no further.” 


Madame 
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Madame St. Hypolite was not 
easily induced to give her consent to 
a scheme of which she knew so little, 
but at length the earnestness of her 
son, his repeated assurances of his | 
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_ be overlooked, — his spirited counte* 


f nance, his limbs fresh with youth and 


| strength, announced that brave and 
animated character which universally 
charms; the Mlarchioness Irivulziy 


| threw on him more than one glince 





integrity, and her long experience of 
his truth and rectitude, wrung from 
her’ a slow leave, and he accepted it 
with transport. 


His arrangements were quickly } 


made ; he did not even take a servant 
with him ; and ere the evening closed, 
he was already on his way to_ Italy. 
We shall leave Madame St. Hypolite 
to conjecture her son’s plan, and 
Julie to lament that business, as she 
was’ told, required his absence, and | 
follow the footsteps of this romantic 
traveller. 

He stopped only two days at 
Collioure, in the neighbourhood of 
which his godfather had a splendid 
mansion. ‘The Comte Guiche gave 
him letters for the first nobility in 
Venice ; Francois -hired an accom- 


— 


—— 
— 


| of admiration. Francois approached ; 
| he took his silent stand behind the 
chair on which she sat, and while she 
was endeavouring to continue a lively 
| dialogue with a young Venitian, he 
remained musing over the dream of 
Succeeding in his project. 
Her glossy black hair but partly 
confined round her head, fell in long 
| ringlets over her uncovered shoulders 
and bosom—these shoulders, that 
bosom were like breathing snow, and 
exquisitely lovely, but they wanted 
the shade of modesty ; and as her. 
| bosom’s palpitation grew stronger 
beneath the gaze of Francois, while 
no blush deepened her cheek, he 
rightly judged that an individual at- 
tachment to his friend dwelt not in 


-_ 
att atl 





plished valet, purchased some tasteful | 


her heart. —Animated with the hope 


nd expensive trinkets,and embarking |} of success, and armed with a virtuous 


in a vessel -bound for the Adriatic, 
sailed for Venice. 

_ On reaching that splendid repub- 
lic, his first’care was to hire a mag- 
nificent mansion, and give-an enter- | 
tainment to the nobility for whom 
he had brought letters from Col- 
lioure. ‘This step made him known 
and spoken of, and he was tmmedi- | 
ately invited to all the first houses in 
Venice and its environs. Amongst 


these was the Palazzo of Signor |! 


Bertolini, the benefactor of his friend: 
this was to be the theatre of Francgis 
success or disappointment ; and at 
his first entrance into it, his heart 
‘¢ throbbed quicker than « feverish | 
pulse.” In the midst of a circle 
of beauty he beheld and casily dis- 
tinguished the peerless Aldonga ; 
how exquisite was her beauty! but 


_— 


“_e 
teatime oo 


contempt of her character, he soon 
| managed to turn her whole attention 
| upon him, and ere the evening’s en- 
| tertainment was over, received from 
her the anost flattering proofs of 
attention. 

i Francois was resolved to have 
| nothing wherewith to reproach him- 
self; he therefore determined/upon 
| doing away all idea of his having 
honourable intentions, and having 
already deternnnee that all stratagems 
| were fair in such circumstances, he 
did not scruple to invent a tale of his 
| being married. 

He was walking by the side of the 
fair Marchioness through the ilumi- 
| nated gardens of Bertoliai’s palace, 
when he observed that the fragrant 
bowers and the charms of the women 
almost persuaded him he was in the 











how unlike that of his sister! purity, 


: gardens of Arcadia. Aldonga smiled 


softness, tenderness, surrounded the | tenderly, and said, “ Do you really 
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much more so,’’ replied he, drawing 
a profound sigh, and fixing his eyes 
with a look of passion on her face— 
«‘ that for the first time I now feel 
the fatal bondage of that vow which 
imperious circumstances made me 
pledge at the altar.”” “ You are 
married then !’’ observed the Mar- 
chioness ; she too sighed, and her 
eyes, as they retreated from his, were 
evidently intended to express regret. 


Francois heaved a more audible | 


sigh than before, and sent volumes in 
a glance. Aldonga was too perfect 
in the art of allurement not to assume 
some modest embarrassment ; she 
averted her face, alternately took out 
from her bosom, and replaced, a rose 
which she had just gathered, then 
cast it away like one who knows not 
what to do, stammered out something 
of an apology for leaving him, in 
grder to salute a newly-arrived guest, 
and glided from him with the grace 
of a goddess. His most sanguine 
expectations were more than fulfilled 
by this rapid impression ; how soon 
had this second Cressida forgotten 
her Zvoilus / or rather how Impossi- 


ble did it seem for her to live with- | 


out a present lover. He stood for 


ns ) | | 
some time pondering over the de- 


graded character of one whose beauty 
might have given omnipotence to 
virtue, till roused by the voice of her 
father, who courteously invited him 
into a pavillion, where a choice col- 
lection of vocal and instrumental 
performers were “ making night 
harmonious.”” As they proceeded 
together towards the music, the en- 
lightened and amiable discourse of 
his venerable companion touched and 
melted the heart of Francois; he 
remembered all that his friend had 
said to him ; he thought of all the 
disgrace and serrow his daughter 
might occasion him, and the thought 
almost melted him ia tears. Bertolini 
little - guessed the source of that 
emotion which diffused such a look 
of extreme sensibility over the coun- 
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tenance of his young visitor ; \he 
frequently cast at him’ a glance of 
| benevolent compassion, repeating to 
himself, Doubtless this youag maa 
is unhappy.’”’ 

St. Hypolite did not leave the 
Palazzo wotl he had obtained a 
promise from Aldonyga ta honour 
him with her presence at a matked 
ball, to which he had invited half the 
rank and beauty of Venice, He ce- 
tired late, and as he lay his head on 
Hhis pillow, asked bimself whether he 
was justifiable in thus laying a snare 
deliberately under the feet of this 
imprudent woman. 

“ Surely,” he said to himself, ** | 
am justifiable; it is the only possible 
mode of saving my friend from the 
herror of becoming her husband, or 
the equal afflicting necessity of 
branding his own name with ingrati- 
tude to his benefactor. Whether he 
gains or loses that cause which is to 
restore his inheritance, Bertolini will 
claim him for a son. He will die 
rather than proclaim his reason for 
abhorring an union otherwise so de- 
lightful ; he must go therefore into 
amonastry. Am I culpable, then, 
in striving to gain an empire over a 
heart already abandoned to the domi- 
nion of the senses ?—Am I culpable 
in using some artifice to. get Aldonga 
in my power? I find her licencious, 
[I do not make her so; I will not 
become so; [ do not beguile her by 
the prospect of a marriage. —From 
the first moment of my attention to 
her, I have taken care to make her 
believe me already chained to another. 
Heaven forgive me if I do wrong, 
but my friend must be saved, my 
sister must be made happy.” 

Francois was not yet of an age to 
| discover the clear line of duty ; youth 
is too apt to think that a virtuous 

aim justifies irregular means; let not 
| youth cherish so dangerous an idea ¢ 
let it be early accustomed to consider 
all artifice as bad, all deceit as un. 
lawful, ali paths unsafe but that of 
truth. At 
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_ At the masked ball Aldonga ap- 
peared with more than her usual 
attractions, and the absence of her 
father, (who was cenfined with a 
rheumatism) gave her liberty to act 
as she chose. It was impossible for 
Trancois to mistake her character or 
her inclinations on this evening; be- 
tween his first introduction and this 
gay party, she had given him daily 
opportunities of discoursiiy with her 
alone, and now she yielded unreluc- 
tantly to his hand, as he gently im- 
pelled her through a moon-light 
shade in his gardens. 

While the company were scattered 
about in fantastic groupes, amongst 
the wWlummated colanades of the 
palace, or the star-hghted groves 
around it; while the taat sound of 
tae and VOICES Came on the nig ht. 

reeze as it floated by tliem, he sud- 
Jenly appeared hurricd out of him- 
self, and with the most passionate 
accents breathed into the ear of 
Aldonga a recital of his love and his 
unhappy bondage. Aldonga endea- 
voured to chide him, and for a while 
withdrew her hand from his ; but in- 
sensibly she suffered him to take it 
again, and agai to tell her that if she 
would not pitv him, he must expire 
wt her feet.— Pity! what a convement 
word 13 that! What an ingenious 


phrase to bepguile the innocent into | 


the most deadly snare! Aldonga 
knew too well how to use it. She 
became all compassion ; love of course 
she ought not to listen to, since he 
was married, but she might pity lim! 
ohe did, she wanuld strive to soothe 
his sufferings if he would promise to 
conquer lus illicit desires. Francois 
made the proirise, spoke no more of 
love, but described it under the name 
of friendship, and with this admirable 
rivilege, detained her hand, kissed 
tt, held at to his heart, and felt that 
heart bound beneath its pressure. 
At the sound ot some persons speak- 
ing in a neighbbourmg walk, the fair 
Marchioness started. then remindiag 
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‘her father as infatuated with 








Se ee 
him of the disadvantageous thing 
that might be said of their being 
together, hastily flew from him to. 


wards the house. At the other 





entrance he met a party of his guests 


unmasked ; one of thein, the’ Count 
Amalfi, eyed him with a look of rage. 
‘ Your gallantry is not perfect, 
Signor,” said the Count, * since you 
suffer a lady to retorn through the 
paths you have led her, without pro. 
tectiny her back.’? Francois was 
too kiad-hearted to, give intentional 
pain to any one, he had heard it in- 
sinuated that Count Amalfi, though 
completely favoured by Aldonga, 
really doated on her, and would 
gladly have bound her to him by a 
legal tye, he therefore answered gaily, 
6 protest to VOU, Count, that } 
never intrude my aitent'ons upon a 
lady ; the Marchioness Irivulzio was 
perhaps tired both of me and my 
gardens, and I am not coxcemb 
enough to weary her with them 
further ;”—~saying this, he carelessly 
joined another groupe, and singling 
vut a partner, made onc in a dance 
upon the smooth green turf, 

From this evening, while Francois 
artfully carried on his siege against 
the mock virtue of Aldonga, he took 
special note of Count Amalfi, whose 
attachment to the Marchioness he 
deemed likely to give a tolerable con- 
clusion to his. designs. Aldonga 
evidently strove to conceal from 
Amalfi her increasing passion for 
Francois. While at the same time 
she made no scruple of avowing her 
engagement with the interesting 
ward of her father. 
advanced period of their intimacy, 
Aldonga confidently complained to 
St. Hypolite of this paintul enyaze- 
ment; she descrabed the young Ber- 


'tolini as devoutly attached to her, 


him, 


‘and herself as yielding to an wunieEn 
from pity, generosily, and a sense of 


” duty. 


(Zo be continued. ) 
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I shall now sum up in as clear and | 
as I am able, the | 


concise a manner 
whole system of my ideas respecting 
the formation of the earth. 


fk am led to conceive, that this 


globe did undergo one gradualchange | 


oe that of crystallization. 


At its first collection from scat- | 
tered matter, it 15 rational to sup pose | 
it to be one vast globular mass of | 


turbid and impure fluids, in which 
the vital power was incapable of exist- 
ing in any form or substance a perfect 


chaos, but by what means the Deity | 


thought proper to cause beauty and 
harmony to arise’ theref*gm, 1s be- 
yond the reach of human abilities to 
ascertain; yet. the aspiring faculties 
with which he has endowed us, e- 
stimulates usto attemptevery thing, 
for as far as we have been able to 
trace his works, they have been found- 





de onthe principles of science ; and | 


bare tin his infinite goodness caused a 
ray of this divine hght to shine on as 


minds, ft 1s to be hoped we do not of- j must be filled therewith. 


fend him in making use of it, in admi- 
ring and dillesieuthiy: to understand 
his performances, and the means by 
which they were accomplished. 
Hiuman sagacity seems capable of 
comprehending a small part of one 
physical method, by which such an 
aftonishing change might be produced 
on this immense “world of confusion. 
lirst causes being totally beyond 
the reach of human’ reason, fancy 
must begin by supplying its place. 
Let us concéive a heavenly being, 
by the order of the Deity after 
had drawn the crand contour of t 
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moulding and. tempering the sun, 
planets and comets, then flinging 
them from his plastic hands in a state 
of chaotic turbulence to their ap- 
painted stations, 

‘Lhe admixture of all the substances 
in the globe might naturally produce 
Huidity, and after the agitation of ite 
particles for a certain period of time, 
some inexplicable unity tuking place, 
chags was destroyed, and matter 


: plac ed itself round the centre accord. 


Ing to its relative gravity ; and there 
degree of. at- 
traction between the rocky body and 
and water, the former, mingle d with 
a certain partion of the latter, pro 
bably in substance like. a thick paste, 
iodved itself between the weg hty 


central masses and the yet turbid 


ocean; the remalpiig motes of stony 
and earthy matter left suspended in 
the liquid, at length by their attrac. 
tion of composition uniting and crys+ 
tallizmg, became fixed, and thereby 
acquired sufficient weight and bulk 
to precipitate through the fluid, and 
cin lamine of sediment round the 

re Aine and w eighty | particles of this 
mass: hence, and from their mutual 
attraction, 1s the cause why water 1s 
found when we analyse stones, as the 


'lnterstices of the, particles deposited 
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After the 
last deposition the water became 
transparent, and all the rocky maas 


| perfectly round was covered thereby. 


At this period fish were et reated, 
and the sea became inhabited, but 


| after aslapse ‘of ages, by a yeneral 


distribution of some matter, or by 
causes it is in all likelihood impossible 

for us to discover, the fixed particles 
of rocky matter were brought wathia 
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Qa 
having greater power to act on what 
was in contact with the coarser 








Thus when the huge body lifteth it- 
self through the ocean, some of its fix- 
ed insulated parts were raised so high 
as to become mountains ; other matter 
in a state of softness, forcmmg up 
through the chasms to the surface, 
tor causes before explained, brought 
near the supertices of the world such 
a variety of metals and other fossils as 
the Deity knew would be necessary | 


tor the comforts and well-being of its}! 


intended inhabitants, which would 


otherwise have lain so deep as to have 


rendered all human researehes to have 
procured them in vain. Resspecting 
the sea, it must be, and always was 
salt, from the quantity of saline mat- 
ter that was lett suspended therein 
after the deposttion of all other bo- 
diés, and as it made no inconsiderable 
part of what was precipitated, by be- 
ing diffused throughowt the whole 
stony mass, might be the chiet cause, 
at the time of crystallization, of com- 
pelling it to change from round to 
that figure which it now bears. 

On perusing the map of the world, 
| am inclined to think that the land 


came first through the water, nearly | 


‘in one united mass, and that the 
American continent was torn from 
this, for all the lesser rents whether 
now seas, bays, lakes, or chasms, 
would not admit of the matter ex- 
panding sufficiently to accomodate 
itself to the periphery of a larger 
circle. Had the whole remained 
united, it is probable that the western 
part would have been so high as to 
have rendered it unfit for the habi- 


tation of man; or had it been in such | 


sedi- | 
ment, caused it first to concrete.) | | 


‘ 
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centrifugal force caused by the mo. 
tion of the earth on its axis from west 
to east, makes it more probable, that 
| that continent was torn from this part 
‘of the world, to restore the equili- 
| brium. 

The capes of St. Roque and $t. 
Augustine, appear to have been divi- 


ee Re Alte het. 


hded from the Gulph of Guinea, as 


the concave coasts on each side of the 
| Gulph of Mexico, with all theis 

fragments, now islands, were rended 

' from the convex shores of Africa, of 
| which the cape de Verde is the most 
| prominent part. ‘The remaining part 
of the American coast of the United 
Provinces and Labrader, must have 
been in contact with Europe, to the 
British Islands: after which it seems 
to have divided in three parts, and 
left Greenland a central land, the east 
side of which 1 conceive, was torn 
from Norway and Lapland, and the 
west between Cape Farewell to Cape 
Bedford, have the features of being 
drawn from the concave shores of the 
north-east parts of Labrador, and the 
isle of Good fortune. The motion of 
the falling land to the westward, 
would cause the water to rush round 
the Capes of Good Hope and Morn, 
into the chasm, whilst a vast quantity 
might have rolled back over the sur- 
| face of the descending continent into 
the same gulph ; that it did pass over 
the land seems evident, from all the 
large rivers in America running east- 
Hebe from the superior size of the 
rivers themselves, and from the vast 











lakes that abound in that country; 


the water, must force large channels 
through the land in its passage across 





a state of softness as to admit of its | 


being drawn across the western ocean, 
there would not have been matter 


énouvh to appear above the surface of | 


the water ; and as the Americen con- 
tinent wes hivher, and exceedcd the 
other in a latitudinal direction, the 


it, and tumbling down precipices 
make huge pits in its surface ; some 
of which are now great lakes. 

Here | cannot torbear giving ng the 
reins fo fancy for a moment, to. Sup: 
pose ourselves then ia existence, 
holding a higher rank in the chain of 
beings, and at a convenient distance 

from 
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| part of the globe ; 
hot unreasonable to suppose, is In a, 
F state of fluidity at this time; these | 
} cas might receive some support from ! 
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from our globe, with souls sufficiently 
comprehensive, and eyes capable of 
extending over it. 


At that period what acommo- ° 


tion should we have beheld, to see 
the immense continent of America 
falling westward, and driving the 


. . ; 
sea on heaps before it, in a-pro- | 


digious state of turbulency ; to have 


observed the violence with which the 


latter rushed back inte the dreadtul . 
chasm, and in all probability, an in- | 


numerable number of volcanoes; all | 
bursting forth from different parts of 
the earth, on the first presentation of 
the inflammable matter to the Aatgnos- 
phere ; and to conceive the finger of | 
God, or some superior Being, ar- 
resting this astonishing mags 1n its 
career, just at a proper height above 
the water, when restored to its level, 
to make it fit and convenient for the 
animals to be created. By such re. 
flections we are lost im: wonder, and 
awed to silence and adoration. 

It the fixation of the land, was 
wrought by means corresponding with 
the preceding conjectures, T think it 
probable, that the exterior part only 
became a fitm ‘body,’ the pritcipal of 
which is the stony mass, and that all 
within 1s now In a state of fluidity ; 
of these ponderous bodies (some of 
them have wonderful properties ) the 
electrical and magnetic matter may 
form a constituent part, and that all 
this incrustrated mass might still be 
subject to some motion. It seenrs 
rational likewise to suppose, that by 
the justle caused at the time of crys- 
tallization, stall portions of those 
fluids might be caught in the part 
that became fixed, and perhaps be 
the reason why mercury, which may 
constitute a great part of the interior, 
is found in the crannies of the rock, 
and the cause why the ‘afiniemaahsle 
matter became pent up in the firm 
which matter it 1s 
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the volcanic mountains, which seem 
_; to have been more numerous in the 
|| earlier ages than at present, probably 
| from the great quantity of such sub- 
stances being at first caught up, or 
\}enclostd in the shell of the earth ; 
| many masses of which are now burnt 
|| Out, or greatly diminished, and from 
| the variation of the needle by the mo- 
| tion of the magnetic matter: not that 
I conccive the craters of those vol- 
canoes do communicate with the 
} grand mass of fluids in the centre, 
| but with small caverns of inflammable 
| bodies confined in the exterior crust, 
| and not so deep as totally to exclude 
| it from the action of the air. 
It might be asked, whv the high- 
est mountains should emit fire ? as ft 
may be thought the vallies, being 
nearer the scentre, should be the vol- 
canoes, and the volatile parts of the 
combustible matter escape much 
easier than by forcing up through an 
immense body frock } to which | 
reply, that all mountains, whether 
formed after the manner observed by 
those of Dartmoor, or by some parts 
of the rocky matter, at the time of 
crystallization, being pushed much 
higher than the general surface, the 
former being squeezed up rom a 
| more profound depth, are more likely 
to produce metals, and other pon- 
dcrous bodies as are contained in the 
| bowels of the earth, than any other 
parts near the surface, and to have 
' their strata more jumbled and bro. 
' ken ; the li ver also that composes the 
base of a tnountui produéed by the 
jatter means, it 1s probable, is of the 
same nature as would be found by 

digging in the neighbouring plain a 
depth equal to the pe rpendicular 
height thereof; and from the broken 
strata, and wide fissures of the most 
elevated mountains, the air can more 
easily gain admission to any inflam. 

nable bodies therein » than through 
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globe i in which it was left when the 
Water became pellucid, and fit to be 
inhabited with all the stony and 
Carthy mass round and beneath its 
Surface. ’ 
When God saw it was an element 
fit to support life, he animated matter 


But to return to that state of the 
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and caused the sea to be filled with | 


the first parents of the present oc- 
ucpiers; and as the chief part of - 
the surface within the 
antarctic circles, when the water 
covered the face of the globe, was 
soon conglaciated by the intense- 
ness of the cold, and remained a firm 
body, I think it not without the 
reach of probability to suppose, that 
there might be a creation of amphi- 
bious avimals, if not a few land qua- 
drupeds, to prowl over those regions, 
to devour the carcases of dead fish, 
with which the polar circles are 
knowii to ra : [ am led to this 
remark chiefly by observing the at- 
tention of the Deity to permit nothing 


to take place witheut turning it to 


some advantage towards the won- 
derful work of creation; the plum, 
peach, and other fruits, we are in- 
formed by naturalists, are worlds to 
some sort of animacule, and the re- 
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arctic and : 
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motest island, rising from the middie | 


has its inha 
but ie there were 


of the Occan, 
some kind or other ; 
any quadrupeds in thos: 
certainly must be few, and in a like- 
lihood very large, they were all de- 
stroyed at the time of crystallization ; 
as the lands of ice must be over- 
whelmed, and others rush tumul- 


tuously into their place. OF these 
animals, a" huge bones found 
petrified 1 , the nort thern pares of 


Siberia, oists be the remains, as they 
are larger, and Cifier from the bones 
of any creature we know of m ext 
tence. 
How lone this clobe remained wit} 
piow love this riobe remained with 
ye rour d the 


ts watery face revolvi 

the sun, the ihbrkance ail of Ash, 
d perhaps a few popular amphibs- | 

ons animals, rbetore « 7. tallization, | 


bitants of 
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‘will for. ever emain ashitnnien: 6 to us; 
but when that great event took place, 


_ the grand field for animation was laid 


open before that vivifying Being, on 
| which he 'soliberally. displayed his 
wonderful power, by giving form and 
existence to the multifarious creation, 
from the man to the meanest insect, 
with all the vegetable kingdom, an 
} ammense and gi radnated chain of life ; 
and this so wonderfully varied a: .d 
contrived, that the grand compounder 
Death, seeins to on compe led to re 
pair his own ravages ; for in destroy. 
ing the living faculty in one large 
animal, he supplies the means of its 
support for thousands of smaller crea. 
tures, and thus in the very act ef de. 
struction, gives new life to the animal, 
and vigour to the vegetable world, 
He cleathed and armed each, accord. 





} jug to his necessities, and that this 


great work should not lay unadmired, 


| he raised the mental powers of one 


| species of mortal beings so high, as 
to be capable of feeling astonishment 
and pleasure ni contemplating the 
wonderous scene, and gave them 
minds so CAPACIOUS, as to conceive, 
that there mug? emst.a great Power 
who did all these marvellous things. 


A. B. 
: (lo be continued. ) 
A cok pts aye 
REETCITION PB! PSTITION, 
AN ALLEGORY. 


Religion, fairest and brightest of 
the daughters ef heaven, was given 
| to earth to ameliorate the intellectual 
miseries of man—to polish down the 
asperities of his nature—to ceméfit 





soc ieLy by the deligt ittul bond ot 
charity and | sood will—to solace the 
afflicted, a sad give them assurance of 
transcendent and immortal joys m 
another and a better world. 

Her appearance commanded love 
nd adm ratian ; her person was re 
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plete with celestial dignity, her coun 
‘ _ ® see . ‘ : ates pris 
fepance with unnutterable meek? 

+ . . ** 7 } . + 7 tel emp? 
and grace, nor did she ever attemp 
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to a its native beauty by cleed. 
jog it ina veil; her deportment was 
majestic and solemn, interrupted by 
unwearied attention to the prayers 
and solicitations of the wretched ; 
her robe was of transparent white, 
through which the symmetry of her 
polished form was just seen suffici- 
eutly to convince mankind of her 
high descent. ‘The empyrean chariot 
m which she was conveyed to earth, 
she remanded to the skies; resolved 
while amongst men to walk on foot, 
that she might, without restraint, at- 
tend to their interests and her own 
duty. To aid her in this arduous 
gad. god-like task, Justice and Cha-’ 
rity became her supparters ; Forti- 
tude preceded as her herald; Truth 
attended close to her back as her 
friend and monitor; all the ru and 
social virtues in her train. ocarcely 
had she nade her appearance on earth 
when Superstition, begot by Tgno- 
rauce and Barbarism, descendauts of 
Chaos and primeval Night, caught 
the alarm at this invasion of her em- 

ive. Persecution, Credulity, Folly, 
and [.rror rallied their owl-eyed ad- 
berents, with furious and loud-yelling 
shiicks of horror and dismay, around 
her blood-stained fiery banner, which, 
through the gloom of musky dark- 
ness, flashed irregular aud terrific 
gleams of sulphurous light that only 
served to make the * darkness visi- 
ble.’”? ‘lhe demons of Avarice, So- 
phistry, & Lowcunuing, were ranged 
behind her as constitutional Coun- 
sellors, while all the turbid passions, 
armed in dread array, surrounded her 
as guards and ready agents of her 
will. Her followers assembled, Su- 

perstition proclaimed silence, and ad- 
dressed the weak and deluded rabble 
thus :-— 

«“ Chosen of Heaven! my beloved 
children | for ages have IT inculcated 
aid studiously imp.sated on your 
minds a belief and submission to the 
divine cepts of true Religion and 
Nio those precepts, “dictneed 
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by. Silt ante miraculously pie- 
faced by the most awful and sublime 


| phenomena of nature, have been re- 


ceived by vou with gratitude, and 
cherished among you as unerring 
guides to your temporal and eternal 
happitess. ‘l’o confirm the believer 
and reclaim the sceptic, miracles 
have been occasionally performed by 
Heaven in my favour that incon. 
testibly prove the truth and purity 
of my noussion. Faith, by whom 
alone you can ascend to eternal bliss, 
new seated on my right hand, will 
teach you unerringly how sincerely 
I appreciate this divine, this neces. 
sary resignation to mine and Heaven’s 
high mandates. O, my beloved chil. 
dren! cherish the sacred flame; give 
up your whole thoughis, your henes, 
your wishes, your heart aad saul to 
our guidance, nor waste one useless 
thought im examining the conse. 
quence. Whatever may be your 
disappointments, your misfortunes, 
your mortifications, your oufferings, 
I promise you, | isure you ime 
mortal and transcendent joys here. 

after.” (An enthustastic burst of 
admiration. ) 

“© My beloved children! ye chosen 
of eg it makes my eyes, my 
heart overflow with love and rapture, 
to see you thus unanimous in your 
submission to mine aud Heaven’s do- 
minion; I feel, I feel our sacred 
cause will triumph! All who dare 
to rebel against us are devils, and 
as devils will be hurled into fires, 
eternal in duration, infinite in extent, 
and unspeakably exquisite in torture. 
But, ye chosen of Heaven ! it is not 
enough that infidels and rebels to our 
behests should meet the puoishment 
which Heaven through me denounces 
against them at this awful moment ; 
to prevent the deadly eflects of the 
poison which, with diabolical inalice, 
they will be active to disseminate 
among the weak and wavering in our 
faith, we must extirpate their bod Te 
their accursed bodies ! with ¢: mporal 
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sinued and fire, and thus seasonaaly — 
give their souls to the justly provoked 


vengeance of Heaven. 


burst of approbation.) 


( Another 


“© Oh, ye righteous ! ye feel the 


truth, the divine truth, the holy in- 
spiration of my words in your im- 
mortal souls! an impostor, a rebel, : 


a devil, assuming the name and ap- 
pearance of true Religion, attended 
by these fiends of hell and darkness ; 
who are the known and avowed ene- 
mies of our holy laws; such an one 
has shown her opprobrious and un- 
hallowed head upon the earth, having 
escaped her strong and gloomy prison 
‘in the deepest pit of hell. In the 
name of Heaven, insulted by such 
outrage, I call upon you all, my be- 
loved children, to fall upon this 
monster and her hellish crew. Hear 
not their remonstrances, regard not 
their professions, be deaf to their 
delusions ! hang, drown, rack, cru- 
cify, burn, and. torture them in every 
possible form ! you will thereby pro- 
mote my cause, the cause of Heaven, 
and be rewarded with an immortal 
crown of glory. The illustrious and 
invincible champion of our pon 
our trusty and well-beloved Cousty: 
Counsellor, and General, Punsen: 


tion, shall lead you to the assault, | 


and your victory will make a jubilee 
on earth and in heaven. ‘ere fn 
beloved children, fight the cause of 
Heaven ! : Go, and God bless vou !?? 

The besotted, wretched rabble, 
accustomed to implicit obedience 
and idolatrous submission, tstantly 
crowded around Persecution to lead 
them on; who saw with rapture 
their impatience to set forward, and 
seizing the ensanguined banner, he 
waved the crowd to follow him. 
Numerous as a cloud of locusts, 
turbulent as the ocean waves, they 
followed, threatening, with horrible 
impreca ‘tions, to exterminate the ene- 
mies of Religion and of God! Su. 
perstition behe Jd with triumph this 
evidence of their credulity and her 
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own power, and with well-feigned 
devotion blessed them as they passed ; 

| then withdrew to laugh in secret, 
and enjoy that voluptuousness in 
which the artful atheist believed lay 
mankind’s real heaven. 

Meantime Religion pursued her 
steady, humble course, accompanied 
by her celestial train, through regions 
where luxuriant nature poured forth 
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| and remorseless cruelty.. 


| 


her richest stores spontaneous; nor 
was there wanting, where her boun- 
ties were more frugally “bestowed, 
proofs of men’s persevering industry, 
to repair her neglect. The country 
through which they passed had all 
the appearance of cultivation, yet no 
inhabitants could be seen. Religion 
perceived and contemplated the scene 
with anxious solicitude ; her atten- 
dant virtues surrounded her in sym- 
pathetic conddélence ; they marked, 
with pleasure, the works of laborious 
population ; they beheld with painful 
regret, the total loss, as they ima- 
gined, of the people. Religion, con- 
fiding in the purity of her mission 
and the fidelity of her attendants, 
never suffered a suspicious thought 
to wander on the machinations which 
may be put in practice by the demon 
they came to depose. She had yet 
to learn that men yielding submis- 
sively to the yoke of Superstition, 
can be readily converted into dark 
and bloody instruments of fell revenge 
While thus 
they paused, they were startled from 
their reveric by the tu: nultuons, stilly 
hum of an a ipproac: hing multitude ; 
auxiliary confused sounds of druma, 
trumpets, and other warlike instru- 
ments, augmented the” unexpected 
Unmoved, serene, and 
collected, they turned their attention 
to discover the cause; a cloud of 


| dust, sufficiently dense to obscure the 


hoht of a bright Meridian sun, con- 
vinced them an ar my, or other large 
body of people, were advancing 
towards them. Religion, cheered 
with the praspect that many of the 
objects 
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objects of her tepder sabeimie were 

now ready to present themselves be- 
fore her, with unaffected sweetness 
and dignity, desired her attendants to 
move forward and meet the coming 
multitude. Obedient to her will, 
they followed ; while she, with ac- 


a — 


aed 
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celerated pace, pressed on, eager to 
confer her blessings on all who might | 


be willing to receive them. In 
little time, Persecution, with meagre, 
sinewy, and lengthened body, sallow 


and sunken cheek, wide-extended and | 


distorted mouth, contracted forehead, 
squalid beard, and bloodshot eyes, 
mounted on a fuious tiger, and bear- 
inyt the hostile standard of Supersti- 
tion, appeared in view. Blind Zeal, 
Bigotry, and Intolerance, mounted 
on leopards, were close at his back ; 
a rude and motly mob, headed by 
Faith, at no great distance, tollowed. 
Fortitude instantly sounded the alarm 
of approaching enemies to her hea- 
venly mistress, and with soui un- 
daunted prepared to receive them. 
Religion saw her danger, and, bow: 
, Ing to the will of Omnipotence, stood 
* firm and unmoved. Truth, Justice, 
and Fortitude, ranged in her front ; 
Charity, Pity, and Mercy fell in her 
rear—legitimate descendants of Heéa- 
ven, they knew themselves imvincible 
as immortal. Persecution and 
deluded followers, were mow near 
enough to parley with their oppo- 
nents ; but anxious to destroy rather 
thanconvince, he gave the word for 
slaughter. The fierce and stupid 
multitude eagerly pressed forward to } 
execute the dreadful mandate ; but 
Struck with ineffable awe and vene- 
-Tauon for the sacred groupe, they 


stopped short, viewed them with | 


complacent admirntion, and but for 
the terror of eternal punishment, 
would have turned their hatred into 
adoration. 

Persecution, enraged at their su- 
Pincness, thundered Hell / 
€arsa—-The dreaded sound 
them afresh ; 


roused 
again they resplved to 
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onan their leader’s bloedy pure 
pose ; again were they rushing fore 
ward to sacrifice the innocent o bjects 
of their hatred, when Reli; gion, Age 
suming all her majesty and winning 
grace, stepped forward, and waving 
to be heard, involuntarily commanded 
their attention. 

‘ Victims of delusion and head- 
strong passion,” 


a 





she cried, ** have 
you maturely weighed the motives, 
meaus, and end of your present furi- 
ous ‘opposition aud unprovoked ima- 
lice ? Why would you imbrue your 
hands in the innocent bleod of those 
who never wronged you; of those 
who come your irtends, your guar- 
diaus, and your guides ? Beings who 
have exchanged the unfading joys of 
heaven, to diffuse peace and happiness 
on earth, and give you, O men! a 
just and lawful claim to those im- 
mortal blessings, which, till time is 
lost. in eternity, they, to promote, 
have treely relinquished ! What may 
be our crimes, in what have we of- 
fended ?”? A barbarous and confused 
murmur of mingled sensations ran 
through the crowd, and many were 
not wanting to approve, nay, adopt 
the sentiments and ¢ spouse the cause 
of Religion. Some converts, bolder 
and more zealous than the rest, re- 
monstrated in strong and warm terms 
against the councils of Superstition 
and the violence of Persecution. On 
these the vengeance meditated against 
Religion and her attendants, w was im- 
mediately turned. Persecution, awed 
by the unaffected and benign dignity, 
Religion soorued to ma- 
mentary veneration an iuturiate and 
bigotted mob, for the frst time, 
doubted his power to execute the 


commands of Superstition, the de- 


struction of Religion and her fol- 
lowers. He trenibled at the conse- 
quences which might result from a 
failure in the attempt. ‘Lhe early 
disciple, it is true, of Superstition, 
he iunplicithy bowed assent to her 
opipions, had full couffdence im her 
power, 
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- er, and felt, like her, the reces- 
sity of their extinction 5 but she bad 
taught, and her precepts with him 


were infalliable——that devils are im- | 
mortal and immaterial ; of course, 
invulnerable ; and, at pleasure, would | 
assume the most pleasing forms ; he | 


therefore thought it more advisable, — 


for the present, to avoid at attack, 
m which it was possible he could not 
ebtain a victory, and divert the rage 
of his followers against those virtu- 
ous, honest, hapless men, who dared 
to dissent fromy his great mistress’s 
dictates and his own proceedings, and 
freely censure both*****#****, 


Humanity will spare here’a recital | 


of those horrible and heart-rending 
scenes, which Persecution, under the 
influence of Superstition, was the 
eangumary atd inexorable author of. 
Religion and her train beheld them 
with agonized resignation. With 
indignant horror, they saw too, that 
love, admiration, and zeal for Reli- 
gion and Truth, were made the pre- 
text. ‘Too well, alas! they knew 
the real motives. 
urious in living, avaricious of wealth, 
proud of distinction, and ambitious of 
power, can plead no palliatives of 
ignorance and imbecility. No! her 
‘propensities, her appetites proclaim 
sher origin, her ultimate hope; these 
ure too gross to bave their. origin in 
heaven ; to reflect on the alternative 
would be intolerable—would em- 
bitrer the present enjoy ments ; she is 
therefore of earth. Sensual Super- 
siitton is rank Aiheism. For ages 
had she, by the aid of ! 
and the gross ignorance of the mil- 
lion, retained her power over Europe, 
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Superstition, lux. | 
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ersecution | 


j 


in defiance of Religion and her at- | 


tendants. 
true, at all times revered and loved 
them ; their temples were erected 
their hearts ; they wept in secret 
those miseries they could not redress, 
and hoped the all-perfect and radiart, 
but modest and unobtrusive, charms 
ef religion and her divine totlowers 


The wise and good, it is | 


would, one day, hyve théir proper 
influence in vanquishing those preju- 
dices, and fmally estabiish their domi. 
nion over mankind. 

At length true Science and Reason 
rose refulgent over the night of Ip. 
norance and Sophistry, they prevailed 
on Superstition to admit Tolerance 
as a mediator In their differences, and 
then openly espoused the cause of 
Religion, drawing auxiliaries after 
them from’ an admiring and enlight. 
encd world. ‘Toleration added daily 
strength to the empire of Religion, 
by softening down and polishing into 
urbamiy the gloomy, harsh, and 
rankling prejudices of Superstition. 
Persecution saw, with regret, her 
power dechne, curtailed, and confined 
to the dregs of mankind ; deserted 
even by those whose interest it was 


-to promote her rule; abashed, dis. 
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} 
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mayed, and terrified, he fled her 
service, and, vulture-like, ‘laps his 
heavy blood-stained wings In regions 
of dreary waste and darkness.—In 
these enlightened and happy coun- 
tries, all vestiges of Persecution must 
shortly be removed, all obnoxious 
impressions of Superstition be oblite- 
rated. Mutual concession in all 
parties, it is devoutly to be wislied, 
will banish from the minds of men 
prejudices which originated in ages 
of darkness and barbarism. At this 
epoch, whenever it may arrive, Great 
Britain will have to celebrate her 
greatest, best, and most joyful vic- 
tory ! 

Postscriet.—The writer of the 
preceding allegory cannot be an ad- 
vocate for intolerence ; those who 
favour the universal right of man to. 
follow his own opintons in religion, 
and be the sovereign arbiter in the 
empire of his own conscience, would 
have his unqualified apprebation, 1! 
they did not, at the same time, scek 


/to give those whose opinions and 


tenets have been proved hostile to the 


; 
; 
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state in which they are professed and 
tolerated, that species of power which 
maily 
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many well- diposed persons apprehend | 
might prove dangerous to the very 
existence of that state by which they 
are protected. He must confess that 
terrors of this nature appear to Ais 
mind as preposterous and futile, as 
the exploded and despised apprehen- 
sions arising from necromancy ¥ 
witchcraft. Superstition herself 1 

no longer clothed in terrors or at- 
tended by persec ution. 





too great a latitude to be cubes by 
others as a guide. 

Every allowance should be made 
to those who oppose giving a full 
participation of power to Roman 
Catholics and Dissenters, on a candid 
and fair retrospection of what ail 
know has occurred sinee the Refor- 
mation. ‘Uhe experiment, po doubt, 
would be philanthropic and generous, 
it is merely possible it may amg a 
dangerous one. Something still 1 
wanting to make this measure ‘alia a. 
ble to the majority of Protestants. 
This writer, hewever, has so full a 
conviction of its absolute necessity at 
this eventful period, that he would 
wish to see it adopted as stiddenly as 
practicable, on the broad basis of 
mutual confidence and estevm. 
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The Efficacy of Baths 


IN PRESERVING AND RKESTORING 


HEALTH & BEAUTY. 





‘Concluded Jrom Page 456.) 





As we are not on a tour, it is | 
not requisite to proceed geogra- || 
phically in our view of modern |) 


baths, but rather follow their gra- 

dations ; we will therefore next take 

the liberty of bathing 4-/a-Swisse. 
lhe bath being sufficiently warm 


to evolve a copious vapour, permit 
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nions, on many subjects, might have | 
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vs 
water niatlhs ; the upper in the vapour. 
I will now quit you for a little tame 
until I collect the opinions of the 
learned as to the time I should take 
you out. 

At Baden, says Dr. Mareard, they 
bath during four or five 
The time in the bath at 
Pieffer, the water of which 15 blood- 
warm, 18 always from seven to twelve 
hours. We recommend the diseased, 
says Heuri Guncelfager, to bathe 
eight or ten hours daily. M. ‘Dissot 
assures me that persons of veracity 
have told him, that at Leuck, in the 
Vallaise, the valetudinarians pass the 
greater part of their sejour in. the 
baths. Poggi and Montague affirm 
that they remain in the bath from 
one day to another. But Fabricius 








| de Hilden says of Pfefler, even more 


‘than Tissot reported of Leuck; he 
‘declares that some bathers pass the 


| whole of their visit in the bath, which 
| sometimes extend to six weeks or twe 
months. 


Let us begone from Leuck, from 
Baden, and from Pfeffer ; we have 
not time to bathe 4-la-Swisse.— 
, and we will repose forty 
minutes m ‘the thermal waters of 
Aix. la -Chapelle ; or, if you prefer 

, half an hou rin those of P yrmont, 
agreeable to the custom of those re- 
nowned -places of continental resort ; 
| but should the Westphalian phy siden 


order aromatic herbs in your bath, 
| which is not unusual, you may have 
: a ferruginous. mordant precipitated 


1 the nails of your hands and feet, 
ess shall give them the appearance 


| of ebony ; grace 4-la-gentilesse du 


{ Do cleur. 


' 


But it is now time to turn our eyes 
to our own coast, and hustle AMOI pF 
the crewd at Margate, for a turn to 
bathe in the open sea. This sort 


ot bathing was the only description 


of bath in general use in England 
until within these thirty or forty 
years ; and it is not far beyond that 
period that bathing was used at all 
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in this country as a remedy ; 1f you 
except partial ablutions at bh oly-wells , 
for the cure of loeal disease. 

Even the waters of bat have only 
come into fashionable use within the | 
last century ; Seatianialiens the 
Romans had taken advantage of the 
situation, and erected complete baths 
on the spot, more than fifteen hun- 
dred years avo. 

Sir William Temple observes, that 
the bath is seldom used in England |) 
asaremedy. But soon atter his time 
sea-hathing became very general, 
both as a luxury and as a remedy : 
and from the benefit and pleasure that 
accrued to many, all, without distinc- 
tion, resorted to it. The delicate, 
the feeble, and the irritable, sulered 
severely. “The thermal waters of Bath 
and Buxton were substituted by the 
suflerers ; for batheng had become 
fashionable, and therefore, li some 
shape or other, must beused. ‘The 
good effects of the natural warm 
baths on such constitutions were 
striking. ‘his success, together 
with the cantinent tal example, g rave 
rise to the establishment of artificial 
warm baths in different parts of the 
kingdom. Indeed there is no coun- 
try in the world where they are more 
requisite, or whicre they would be 
more useful, if properly and effica- 
ciously at pire d. ‘Che mode of female 
education : the fashion of fernale 
dress : the cd: MpNess of our climate ; 
the lon 34 residence ( t OUT bate] i 
In dia > the iery itu eae Tt & of CCA, AliC 
the abuse of wine 3 the hereditary 
contamination of wout anc serofuia 
ali tend to form constitutions un Gua 
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time is fast approaching when we 


i! bathing ; that which 1s at this day 
practised by the Agsiatics, the Hun. 
6 arians, and the Russians : neg! Ct 

x the effeminate observances of the 
one, and re jecting the bearish excita. 
tions of the ether. 

The chief obstacle to the adoption 
of cold bathing, immediately atter 
the hot, is ‘ne fear of taking cold, 
which is deeply rooted among thie 
prejudices of many, that nothing less 
than persona | ERDOH ence can eradicate 
it from thei siti [ will, however, 
offer both argument ‘and pioof, hot 
only of its safety, but utility; and 
trust thatt! 
will not be deaf to reason and expe- 
rience, Ina matter calculated to un- 
fold the impertect organs of the | DUDY, 
and to give strength and beauiy to 
more pertect formation. 

No one evcr takes cold in Pong 
from a-roasting fire into the open air 
in a winter’s evening ; but many 
have taken cold by goiny from a 
crowded room in the open air, at all 
times of the year. - The distinction 
is this —— Dy the fire you have beer 
well beated, but not debiittared, 
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tion, from the Sohigenia. of 1 
pides, sufficiently descriptive of the 
nature of the building :-— 


“ All human ills the sea can wash 
away.’’ 


So says the inscription ; or, as Potter 
has it in his translation -— 


‘6 All man’s pollutions doth the salt. 
sca cleanse.” 


Within we find rooms for the visi- 
tors, with suits of baths beneath, 
consisting of heated air, hot and warm 
baths, shower baths, and swimming 
baths, tepid, cool, and cold baths, 
occupying three stories. Nothing 
can be better arranged for every 
purpose to which an alternation of 
temperature is applicable ; and it is 
no small advantage to have so fine a 


) 
beach to resort to, after the health 


has been sufficiently improved to en- 
counter the open sea. 

lL am happy that these baths will 
afford an opportunity of putting in 


j practice, very generally, the princi- 


ples laid down in this essay; princi- 
ples supported by the experience of 
ages. I do not, however, wish to 
be understood, that instantaneous 


alieration of tonparatave is applica- | 
‘' with general approbation, the Baro- 


4 : 


ble to all cases, there being very many 
in which it is not admissable ; but 
this may be said of the open sea, of 


- 


- oe 


— 





| 


’ 





} 


the hot bath, and of every descrip- | 


tion of baths, singly, as well as | 


combined. 





STORIES OF SEVEN DAYS. 


ow I00-— 


‘‘ Seven days from the present, 
my dear Madame,”’ said the Chevalier 
Malcom to the Baroness D’Orvil- 
liers, ‘‘ we shall separate; we shall 
cali the pure and tranquil plea- 
sures of the country for the bustle of 
Paris.”’ 
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“1 wish you had not reminded 
me of it, Chevalier,”? cried she; 
‘ for the idea of parting throws a 
damp upon our present enjoyments ; 
but next year,” continued she, turn. 
ing to her guests, ** we shall, | hope, 
meet again; and in the meantime 


what shall we do to make these’seven 


| 








ee en 
see 
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>>» 


days pass pleasantly ! 

Some proposed one amusement, 
and some another :—** Let ane see,” 
cried the Count St. Blancard, “ there 
are just seven of us; suppose we each 
relate every evening the most re- 
markable incident of opr lives.” 

‘This might do very well,’’ said 
Mademoiselle Previgny, ‘ if we had 
all been the heroes and hereines of 
romance ; but my dear Count, that is 
not the case, at least I can answer 
for myself, that I never had a single 
incident happen to me that could be 
thougkt worthy of recording.” 

‘¢ It is not necessary,’’ replied he, 
‘¢ for an incident to be marvellous or 
romantic, in order to render it wir 
resting, particularly to a circle « 
partial friends; and I will hee = cr 
answer for it that any incident in your 
life that appears most interesting to 
yourself, Mademoiselle, will be heard 
with pleasure by us.” 

Mademoiselle Previgney bowed, 
and the Coumt’s proposal meeting 


ness LD’Orvilliers was requested by 
the Count to begin. 

‘¢ Tn truth, my dear friends,”’ cried 
she, ** | may say with Mademoiselle 
Previgny, that my life has been very 
| barren of incident ; when J have 1n- 
formed: you that in such a year I was 
born, in such a year I was married, 
and that in such a year,’’ 
she, her voice faultering with emotion, 


| “it pleased Heaven to deprive me of 
| the best and most beloved of hus- 


. whole history. 


| bands, [ will have related to you my 
[ still look back, 


| however, with pleasure to a very 


| be the 


simple incident that might be said to 
first cause of that affection 
which 
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which afterwards took place between 


the Baron D’Orvilliers and myself, 
and as it was to me the most interest- 
ing of my life, f will relate it to yau.”” 


—000— 
Ty A LL Ly lL. 
THE LAST STAKE. 


My parents died while I was yet 
very young, and | was left under the 


en mene te mya - 


care of my aunt, Madame D’Alem- | 


bert, the sister of my mother. My 
aunt was one of those negative beings 
whose existence was perfectly useless 
both to herself and others; she had 
no vices, it is true, but she was equally 
destitute of virtues ; and all that 
could be said in her favour was,.that 
if she did no good she did no harm. 

I was no favourite with my aunt, 
and as I wholly depended upon her 
bounty, my situation was a very un- 
pleasant one. While I was yet a 
child, 1 became extremely fond of 
Claudine ; (Madame D’ Alembert’s 
woman ) it was indeed natural for me 
to be partial to her, for she was the 
only person that paid me any atten- 
tion. She remained with my aunt 
for some years after I became an 
inmate in her family ; at length she 
quitted her service to marry, and I 
lamented her departure with tears of 
unfeigned regret 

When I was about fifteen, my 
aunt quitted Paris to reside at a little 
estate which she purchased near the 
town of . Her old friend, Ma- 


dame D’Orvilliers, who was then a 
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Seat 





widow, resided with her son, the | 


Baron, in the neighbourhood of my 
aunt’s chateau. 


- 


The Baron D’Or- | 


villiers, at that time near thirty years _ 


of age, was reckoned one of the 
most accomplished men of the day. 
Madame D’Alembert wished very 


eee Ae a 


much that I might attract his atten. | 


tion, but my extreme youth, my 
simple and timid manners, made kim 
treat me as a mere child, whom he 
sometimes praised and sometimes 


tiie, sae _- 








ne 
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aunt with my adventure, 





good-humouredly reproved ; and my 


aunt, after a few weeks, petulantly 
told me that she saw clearly there 
was not the smallest chance of m 

ever becoming Baroness D’Orvilliers. 

One day that I was sauntering in 
a little wood near our house, I heard 
a voice from behind me say, “¢ Hist ! 
hist ! Mademoiselle.”’ L turned 
round, and saw a woman meanly 
dressed, whose features I thought I 
recollected. —‘* Do you not remem- 
ber Claudine, Ma’amselle !”’ cried 
she. 

* Oh, yes, I do!”’ said I, spring- 
ing to embrace her ; ** but how is it, 
my poor Claudine, that I see you in 
this deplorable state ?” 

‘+ Ah! Mademoiselle,’ said she, 
‘‘ times have changed very much with 


me stice 1 quitted the service of my 


Lady, your aunt, to marry my dear 
Lafour.—He is dead,’’ added she, 
bursting into tears, ‘* and has left me 
with two children, whom I have, 
alas! no means to support. 

‘Do not make yourself so un- 


_ happy, my dear Claudine,” said I; 


‘1 wall speak to my aunt, who, | 


_ aro sure, will do something for you, 
and in the meantime take this.”’ 


L put my purse into her hand, it 
contained only a trifle, but it was all 
that I possessed. She would have 
refused, but I insisted npon her 
taking it. 

I then enquired where she lived ; 


and she told me that she had taken 


up her abode, for the present, ata 
little cottage near our chateau, the 
ewner of which was a relation of her 
late husband. | 

I promised to see her the next day, 
and [ hastened home to acquaint my 
IL exerted 
my whole stock of eloquence to paint 
the distress of Claudine, but Ma- 
dame D’Alembert listened to me 
unmoved. 

She is rightly served for ber 
folly,”’ said she, in a cold and severe 
tone: ‘* ber situation with me was 
as 
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an exéellent one; but athe nl not 
be content; she has therefore her- 
self to thank for all that has befallen 
her’; but she is yet young and 
strony, let her work for her children.” 

“¢ So she would,” cried 1, eagerly, 
“if she could yet employment.”’ 

© Oh, as to that,” cried my aunt, 
“every body can get employment 
that chuses to look torit. ‘There,’’ 
sad she, giving me a few livres, 
“s oive her that ; and remember, 
Adrien: Ic, that | forbid youto speak 
any more in her behalf.’’ 

[I very well knew it was of no use 
to attempt to remonstrate, and I 
took the trifle that she offered me in 
silence. I carried it the next day to 
Claudine, whom I found at dinner 
with her childrén. 


L was obliged to own that Madame | 


D’Alembert would not do any thing 
more for her, but I could not bear 
to tell her the unfeeling manner in 
which she had expressed herself, 

“© | was in hoy pes,’ ’ cried she, **that 
Madame w ould have recommended 
me to some of those ladies whom she 
8 intimate with ; if } had a good ser- 


vice, my wages would enable me to | 
pay for my children; but 3 must | one directly. 


taf I can not only 


have patience. IT will vO to-morrow 
tothe curate of the vi lag ers: is an 
e¥cellent man, and m 1, perhaps, 
do somethin’ to serve me.’”’ 

“And | will ~o with you,’ ’ cried 
| You, my dear Mademotselle,”’ 
daid Cl audine.——* Yes”? re plied ry : 
“I know somthing ‘of econ ur 
D’Aimesi, and perhaps wha can 
say to him will have some fect,” 

Poor Claudine kissed my hands 
and wept at what she called my 
codness to her; and the next day 
Paces mpanied her to the house’ of 
the curate. 

Claudine told him her simp'e tale, 
and I added mv entreatics that he 
would be of service to her. 

«© My dear young lady,”’ cried he, 
‘eiF it ts possible for me to obtain 


Claudine a situation I will; but I 
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have no interest with the few geditiel 
| fatmiies that are in the neighbour. 
|hood ; however, [| have a sister at 
Sorssones, 1 will write to her, aud 
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see what she can do for your pro. 
tesee.”’ 

© 

We thanked the good curate, and 
I returned to my aunts... Madame 
D’Orvilliers , 
Paris, and she was the only person 
whom [ was on any terms of int). 
miacy with, that had the power to 
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In afew days after this, I was to 
receive from my aunt a small sum 
| wich she paid me moutlily for my 
| pocket expenses, and this money f 
| promised Clittdine’ on the day betore 
I receivedit. I went to the cotiarre, 

“Oh! my dear Mademois selle,”” 
cried she, “how glad I-am to’ see 
you. Monsieur Dp Aimest has just 
been to tell me that he has thou; cht 
| of a plan to serve me more effectual v 
| than by getting me a service. You 
know shige rs can read and write, and 
| he says that the villaze wants a 
school ; he has promised to try to 





Ks ret mea lit tle money to bu ly iyy ture 


for a cottage, aud then I am to open 
Oh Made moiselle, 
support my chil. 
dren, but keep them with me, what 
a h: appys happy creatare I shall be.” 
"ou may suppose | fully par tH 
cipated in Claudine’s joy, and | 
called in my way home t to thank ihe 
good curate. 
‘¢] am only sorry,’’ said he, * that 
F cannot let her have the money 
directly, but it will be some tint 
betore’] receive it.”’ 


we had company to dinner, which 
prevented me carrying my allowance 
to Claudine. 
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In the evenimg my aunt and her 
Fuests sat down to ecards. I never 
played, and I sat knitting near one 
of the tables. The game was spe- 
cnlation, and the stakes were very 
low. One young lady won the pool 
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I returned home, and the next day 
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because she did not hike the game. 

«¢See what I have won,”’ said she 
to me—* And what a_ treasure,’ 
thought I, “* would sueh a sum. seem 
to poor Claudive. I have a mind to 
try, perhaps if IT played I might win 
¢oo ; andif | should lose this sum, 
the loss would be incousiderable, it 
would not do her much good.”’ 

I took Mademoiselle Danton’s 
place. — Fortune smiled upon me, 
and I won the pool. Never had 
money given me so much pleasure ; 
} staked again, but the second time 
] lost. : 

“ You do not play with spirit, 
Mademoviselle,’’ said one of the com- 
‘¢ you never can expect to win 


pany ; 
if you do not speculate.’ As 5 was 
most arde ntly desirous of wt ining 


took this gentlen man’s advice ; 4° ut 
my speculation totally failed, and in 
2 short time I lost the whole of the 
little-sum which IL had destined for 
Claudine. 

| had 


pocket-piece, 


about me a small silver 
which I had kept a 
long time, and which | was deter- 
mined never to part with ; but I was 
so mortified at my eealil that L was 
resolved to make. a last effort to re- 
cover them, and I staked my pocket- 
piece. I lost, and L rose from the 
table in an agony of mortification 
and disappo! iptment. 

I went into the garden and entered 


an alcove, threw myself upon a seat, | 


and burst. inf tears. While 1 was 
vet weeping the Baron D’Orvilliers 
entered the alcove. 
‘In tears, Adricnne,’’ 
“ surely it cannot be your 1] success 
6 ‘>> 
at cards that thus affects you : 


I made no reply, and he coldly | 
| may it, dearest Adrienne, prove the 
last you will ever receive.—I say 


added, if the loss of your money 
occasions you so much vexation, you 
should never play.’ 

I raised my eyes to his, t 
an expression of conte mpt in his 
colntenance that pierced me to the 
Unknown to myseli, 
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' took posses 


and the loss of his good opinion ap-. 


} peared to me at this moment the bite 


terest aggravation of my sufferings. 

‘The night is cold, Mademoi- 
selle,? said the Baron; *“ allow me 
to conduct you into the house.” 

“ Yes, Sir,” cried I, “if you will 
first hear what I have to say in ex- 
cuse for my folly.” 

I did not give him time to reply. 
[ related to him with the utmest 
rapidity, the reason that induced me 
to stake my meney ; and | concluded 
by saying, “ If you knew the happi- 
ness of which the loss of this money 
has deprived me ; if you knew the 
sorrow I[ feel at disappointing my 
poor Claudine, to whom it» would 
have been so serviceable, I am sure 
you would not think me se very, very 
blamable.”? 

‘‘ Blamable,’”’ cried he, ** I think 
you are’’—and appearing to check 
himself, he paused for a moment, and 
then.continued:—** When I saw you, 
my dear Adrienne, at the card table, 
and marked how your countepaace 
varied with your success ;_ when I 
perceived the eager eyes with which 
you devoured the money, that you 
won, and the deep depression that 
sion of you when vou 
lost ; 1 was shocked at perceiving. 
what 1 tho ight a dk erree of avarice 
In your disposition, which at your 
age would be inexcusable and dis- 
gusting ; I am now sensible of the 
injustice [ have done you, and I ask 
you pardon for it ; but remember 
that there is no habit so impercepti- 
bly ac quired as that of saming ;. and 
‘that there is not one so iuimical to 
female happiness and honour. Your 
first lesson has been a severe one ¢ 


nothin A of the fault you have been 
gi ity “ 1) trusting to Chance, a sum 
if stined to purposes of benevolence, 
because | your own refiections 
are a sufficient punishment. But 


Claudine 
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Claudine must have her S raitube. and : 
shall not lose the pleasure of || 
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wing it upon her ; when you 
visit her to-morrow, give her this,”’ 
said he, putting his purse into my 
hand. 





I thanked the Baron .a 


him to accompany me to the cottage | 


of Claudine ; he wanted to stipulate | 


that I should not inform her from 
whom the money came, but this I | 
would not promise to do, and at 
length he consented to go with me. 
the next day. | 

Never shall J forget the happiness | 
I received from witnessing that of 

r Claudine, who overwhelmed us 
with thanks and blessings. She was 


soon comfortably established as the | formed, 


village school-mistress, aud I had the 
delight of seeing her and ber children | 
respectably settled through the boun- 
ty of the Baron. | 
From that day his attentions to me | 
were particular. He no longer treated | 
me as a-child, but while he laboured | 
to improve my understanding, and to : 
cultivate those virtues of which he 
thought I was possessed, he imper- 
ceptibly gained my whole heart. 


Twelve months from the day i bean 


which I had ventured my last stake, 
the Baron desired to speak with me 
alone. 

*‘ Tam about, my dear Mademoi- 
, Selle, said he, when J] entered, “ to | 


“acknowledg e my sins of com mission ! 


against you ; may I hope that you 
will absolve them 2” 

“Tf in my power, my Lord,” 
cried !, ** 7 will.” 

« Yes, dearest Adrienne,’’ said 
he, “it is in your power; I will 
honestly own that for the line twelve 
mogy/is, I have played the part of a 
severe inguisitor. | wishe 
and my heart pointed out you of all 
women I[ had ever seen, as the most 
likely to render me happy : 
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You may believe I was nearly wild | | 
“with joy. 


thousand times over, and besought | 
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but 1! children. 








| was determined that the choice of my 
heart should be ratified by that of 
my reason. I scrutinized your tem. 
per and disposition minutely, and you 
have more than answered my most 
sanguine expectations. Say, sweetes 
Adrienne, that you will pardon my 
i presumption, and accept my hand.” 
The Baron ceased. I cannot tell 





oe, 





se it was not a very discouraging 
one: he had previously gained my 
aunt’s approbation, and in a x 
time we were united. 

The good curate of the village 
gave us the nuptial benediction, ~ 
you may be sure that Claudine was 
something the richer for our marri- 
age. The Baron told me ina few 
days after the ceremony was per- 
that he had formed a pre- 
possession in my favour from the 
moment that I told him the reason 
which had induced me to venture my 


last stake. 
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RELIGIOUS CEREMONIES. 








The following account ef the re- 
ligious ceremonies used by the Bra- 
mins in Asia, is extracted from Bu- 

chanan’s Christian Researches, made 
E in that country, and which have re- 

‘cently been published :— 
| “ We know that we are ap- 
' proaching Juggernaut (and yet we 
are more than fifty miles from it) by 
the human bones which we have seen 
| for some time strewed by the way. 
| At this place we have been joined by 
I several large bodies of pilgrims, per- 
| haps two ‘thousand in number,’ who 
have come from various parts of 
Northern India. Some of them with 
whom I have conversed say that they 
have been two months on the march, 
| travelling slowly in the hottest season 
}| of the year, with their wives and 
Some old persons are 
among 
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you what was my reply, but I sup. 
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the town of Juggernaut, where a 





among them who wish to die at 
Juggernaut. Numbers of pilgrims 
die on the road, and their bodies 
generally remain unburied. On a 
plain, bythe river, near the pilgrim’s 
caravansera at this place, there are 
more than a hundred skulls. The 
dogs, jackalls, and vultures, seem to 
live on human prey. The vultures 
exhibit a shocking tameness. The 


obscene animals will not leave the 


body sometimes till we come close te , 
them. This Buddruck is a horrid | 
place. Wherever I turn my eyes, -I | 
meet death in some shape or other, | 
surely Juggernaut cannot be worse | 
than Buddruck. Many thousands of | 


pilgrims have accompanied us for | 


é 


some days past. They cover the 
road before and behind as far as the 
eye can reach. At nine o’clock this 
morning the temple appeared in view 
at a great distance. When the mul- 
titude first saw it, they gave a shout 
and fell to the ground and wership- 
ed. I have heard nothing to-day | 
but shouts and acclamations by the | 
successive bodies of pilgrims. From 
the place where I now stand, 1 have 
a view of an host of peeple like an_ 
army, encamped at the outer gates of 


guard of soldiers 1s posted to prevent | 
their entering the town until they 
have paid the pilgrim’s tax. I passed 
a devotee to-day who laid himself 
down at every step, Measuring the 
road to Juggernaut, by the length of | 
his body, as a penance of merit to 
please the God.—TI have seen Jug- 
gernaut. No record of ancient or 
modern history can give, I think, an 
adequate idea of this valley of death. 
The idol called Juggernaut has been 
eonsidered as the Moloch of the pre- 
sent age ; and he is justly so named, 
for the sacrifices offered to him by 
self-devotement, are not less criminal, 
perhaps not less numerous, than those 


recorded of the Moloch of the land of | 


Canaan. ‘T'wo other idols accom- 
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and Shubudra, his brother and sister, — 
receive equal adoration, and sit 
on thrones of nearly equal height. 
This morning I visited the temple; 
a stupendous fabric, and truly com. 
mensurate with the eway of the- 
‘‘ horrid king.”” As other temples 
are usuall 5 a with figures em- 
blematical of their religion, so Jug- 
gernaut has representations (nume- 
rous and various) of that vice which 
constitutes the essence of his worship. 
The walls and gates are coveréd with 
indecent emblems, in massive and du- 
rable sculpture. I have also visited 
the sand plains by the sea, in some 
places whitened by the bones of pil- 
grims ; and another place a little way 


out of the town, called by the Engs 











lish the Golgotha, where the dead 


bodies are usually cast forth; and 
where dogs and vultures are ever seen, 
The vultures generally find out the 
prey first, and begin with the intes- 
tines ; for the fesh of the bedy is too 


firm for their beaks immediately after 
| death. But the dogs soon receive 


the notice of the circumstance, gerie- 
rally from seeing the Mfurries, or 
corpse-carriers, returning from the 
place. On the approach of the dogs, 
the vultures retire a few yards, and 
wait till the body be sufficiently torn ~ 


for easy deglutition. The vultires 
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}and dogs often feed together, and 
' sometimes bepin their attack hefore 


| the pilgrim is quite dead. 
| four animals which are generally seeh 


There ave 


about the carcase, the dog, the 


_jackall, the vulture, and the hurgeelay 
‘or adjutant, called by Pennant the 
| gigantic crane. 
| idol was placed on a stupendous car 


The throne of the 


or tower about sixty feet in height, 

‘rested on wheels which iadented 
the ground deeply, as they turned 
‘slowly under the ponderous ma- 
chine. Attached to it were six 

cables, of the size and length of a 

ship’s cable, by which the people 

drew it along. Upon the tower were 

the priests and satellites of the idol, 

4 5B aurrounding 
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surrounding his throne. * The idol ig 


a Block of wood, having a frightful: 
visag’ painted black, with a dis- | 
tended mouth of a bloody colour. ‘f 
children, it was found that she had 





His arms are of gold, and he 1s 
dressed in orgeous apparel. ‘The 
other two 5 

yellow colour. Five elephants pre- 
ceded the three towers, bearing tow- 
ering flags, dressed in crimson capa- 
risons, and having bells hanging to 
their caparisons, which sounded mu- 
sically as they moved. After the 
tower had proceeded some way, a 


pilgrim announced that he was aaa | 


to offer himself a sacrifice to the idol. 
He laid himself down on the road be- 
fore the tower, as was moving along, 
lying on his face, with his arms 
The multitade 
passed round him, leaving the space 
clear, and he was crushed to death by 
the wheels of the tower. A shout 
of joy was raised to the God. He 
is said to smile when the libation of 
blood is madee The pcopie threw 
cowries, or small money, on the body 
of the victim, in approbation of the 


deed. He was left to view a Ccon- | 
siderable timc, acd was then carned 
by the Hurries to the Golgotha, | 


where I have just been viewing his 
remains.’ 


| 
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The following is an extract of a 
4 


letter from Nellore, in the East | 


Indies, dated March 1, 't811:— 

« Nyurpet my servant iatormed me 
that a woman was preparing to burr 
herself with her husband* corpse. 1 
went into the crowd, and laboured 
hard to dissuade her from snch a pro- 
ceeding. J found her a victim deco- 
rated with flowers and ornaments, 
ready for immolation; she seemed 
shout hfty years of age, hed a wild 
but resolute expression of counte- 
pance, and replied to all my intreaties 
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to divert Her from s6 rash a purpose: 


with an impressive and decisive tone 


of voice much above its natural pitch. 


n Inquiring whether she had any 


several ; one of whom, a boy about 


| fourteen years of age, was close by - 


her. I endeavoured to awaken the 
maternal affections, conceiving them 
to be the strongest of those wltich rise 
in the human mind ; but superstition 


| had extinguished even them. * There 


is an hesitation in me (said the mo. 
ther), on the score of my family ; 


some of them are old enough to take | 
_ care of the rest who require attention ; 
I cannot listen to any thing you may 
urge, havin 


already quitted my 
house with the avowed intention of 
burning myself: I am considered as 
devoted, and no one will in future ad. 
mit to his house a wretch who could 
shrink from her duty in the hour of 
trial.’ * Can you leave this fine boy ?” 


£0, yes; him, and every body.’ I 


then desired the boy to aid me in at- 


tempting to reconcile his mother to 


life: and how was I shocked when 


the little devil tiughed, and said, I 


wish her to sacrifice herself. 
In short, I fonnd that it was he. 


come the pojnt of honour with the # 


family ; and that contempt and dis. 
race would be the consequence, 
should their relative hesitate to per- 
form her vows. . 
‘© J walked to the river-side to ex. 


amine the state of the preparations ;— 


the hole was dug, and the wood ready. 
On asking who had ordered such 
preparations, the workmen stopped, 
but hesitated to tell, At length 
I prevailed on one, who mentioned 
four or five names, relations of ‘the 
vidow. JT lectured her again; and 
threatened the punishment m_ the 
Company’s regulations for murder ; 
this struck theni, and the work was 


relinquished. But shortly after I had 


retired to my quarters, a deputation, 
headed by the brother of lie deceased, 
came and respectfully asked my per- 
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mission to go © on , with the ceremony, 
which was necessary for the honour 
aud peace of the village. . 

«© [| simply said, I cannot hinder 
you, but wish T could. ‘They then, 
with smiling’ countenances, resumed 
the work of death enjoined by supers 
stition. 1 visited the pile soon atter 
the sacrifice, and had to pass through 
the crowd of men, women, and chil- 
dren, on their return. In every coun- 
tenance the triumph of thetr religion 
was visible. I never saw so many 
faces so expressive of satisfaction, and 
smiling with joy: I looked into the 
»it where the bodies were mouldering 
under the. blazing faggots, and felt 
the horror of the scene. With a 
jook which expressed much sorrow, I 
asked an old man, who was amidst 








those who flocked around me, if he 


now was pleased, and if he thought | 


such an act agreeable to God?. He 
said it was fale. No, I exclaimed 
with emphasis, it is not the fate of 
heaven, but the crime of man. This 
caused a short. silence, and I retired. 
After having walked about fifty 
steps, an universal ** hubbah, of wild 
veices all confused’”’ arose. During 
my approach to the burning place, 
seeing several men laughing and seem- 
ingly very glad, I called out, * This 
is, theny a very pleasant amusement ?” 
‘No, they said, it was not amusing.’ 

‘Why, then, do you laugh, and why 
did you go to see a show which could 
not amuse you?? £ What shall I 
say ?’ said one to his next neighbour : 
and this question, although it might 
easily have been answered, posed 
them all. . Perhaps you will not 
thank me for this letter, but the 
scene it: describes has made such an 
impression on me, that [ must write 
of ites 
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The present art is but three hun- 
dred and thirty years old ; and it long 
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remained an inditinininsd pont be- } 


tween the city of Menta in Germany, F 
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and the. city of. Haerlemin Hollands 
concerning the place where; andthe 
person by whom this divine art was 
first invented and practised ; but, at 
this tame the majority of voices have 
determined the dispute in favour of 
Mentzs however, sve shall give both 
their pleas. 

lt is said to be Sest attempted. at 
Mentz, between the years 1440 and 
150, Dy John Fust or laust, John 
Meydenbuch, aud John Genesteisch, 
surnamed Guttemberg. It was long 
a controverted question, by many 
learned antiquarigns, whether Gut. 
temberg or Faust was the inventor of 
that art, ull happily the original ine 
strument was found 5 whereby it ap- 
pears that the latter, by associating 
the others with him for the sake of 
their purses, he vot being able to 
proceed without, on account of the 
great expences attending the cutting 
of the blocks of wood, which after 
they were once printed from, became 
entirely useless for any other work. 
This instrument which is dated Noe 
vember 6, 1455, is decisive in favour 
of Guttemberg; but the honour of 
single types, made of metal, is ase 
cribed-to Faust, wherein he received 


' great assistance from his servant and 


son-in-law, Peter Schoefler, who de» 
vised the puncheons, matrices, and 
moulds for. casting them, on which 


account he was taken inte partnership 


|, Guttemberg. 


by his father-in-law, who, in 1455, 
had a quarrel with, and separated from 
‘Those who have as- 


-gerted that Faust was the first Ine 


ventor of printing, have given for a 


reason, that they have never seen ary 


book with Guttemberg’s name to it ; 


without COnsIS lering that their first 


essays in prints, re both by blocks 


and moveable types, being sold for 


| manusctapts, 
: iivention bern, J by the m tended tQ 
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be kept Secret 5, jun Was it divulged 


till their disagre ment, by which time 


Faust had made himself master of the 


art, apd Guttemberg was notable to 
_ progeed 
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proceed in it alone, owing to his cir- 


cumstances. 
that Laurensz Jansz Koster, of that 
city was, the inventor of printin 


about the 1430 Heel saree « 
fart | ; € 


| the invention: he used 
wooden blocks ; yet after some time 
he left off that method and cut letters 
en steel, which he sunk in copper 


matrices, and fitting them into iron | 


moulds, he cast single letters of metal 
into those matrices. They assert also, 
that his companion and assistant, 
Joho Guttemberg, stole away his 


tools while he was at church, and | 


with them went to Mentz, where he 
_ get up and practised the art. They 
say much of a beok entitkd De 
Spiegel, printed at Haerlem, - in 
Duteh and Latin, which is there yet 
to be seen ; and insist on that book 
to have been the first that ever was 


printed ; but yet, as it has no date, | 


| 
, 
é 


there are no positive proofs to ground 
‘their assertions on. : 

- "The learned Dr. ‘Willis, of Ox- 

ford, made a studious inquisition into 

the origin of this invention, and in 


the following concise manner delivered t 
what signalized Faust, and his art 


his opinion':—-** About the year 
4450, the art of printing was in- 
vented and practised in Germany, 
but whether first at Mentz, or Haer- 
lem is not determined ; for it ap- 


pears upon an impartial inquiry, that | 


those who haé it in consideration be- 


fore it was brought to perfection, | 


Ciwagreeing among themselves, sepa- 


‘ 
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: 


| 


| 
: 


: 
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é 
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| 
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: 


rated company, and some ofthem at | 


Haerlem, and ethers at Mentz, pur- 


sued the practice of their former em- _ 


ploy, at one and the same time.”” 

‘There is at Mentz, on the front 
of the house where Guttemberg lived, 
the following inscription, which was 
put up in the year 1507 :— 


JOANNI GUTTEMBERGENSI 
MOGUNTINO, 
QUI PRIMUS OMNIUM LITERAS BRE 
IMPRIMENDAS INVENIT, 


| 


i 
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HAC ARTE DE 
ORBE TOTO BENE MBRENTI ; 
* ¥¥VO VINTIGENSIS HOC 
SAXUM PRO MONUMENTO POSUIT, 


Jo. Christ. Seiz’s blind partiality 
to Holland has led him into so many 


| mistakes in his Historical Narrative 
of the Invention of Privting, which 


i8 little more than a revival of the old 
| of Adrian Janis, and 40 
stuffed with forgeries and calumnies, 
tending to deprive both Guttemberg 
and Faustof the honour of being the 
first inventors of the art of printing, 


the zra of which he carries as far 


back as the year 1428, attributing 
it without the least feundation to one 
| Laurensz Jansz, surnamed Koster of 


rejected. 

The first printed book upon record 
is The Book of Psalms, by John 
Faust, of Mentz, and Peter Schoef- 
fer, in 1457, on the 14th of August. 
However, alter this first essay, they 
are supposed to have printed Du- 
|vand’s Rationale’ Divinorum, in 
1469, and the Latin Vocabulary, 
entitled Catholicon, in 1460 ; but 


most, was the first printed Bible, 
which he:began in 1450, and finished 
in 1460; when Faust, carrying a 
parcel of printed copies of it to Paris, 
and offering them to sale as manu- 
scripts, had the misfortune to be 
imprisoned under suspicion of dealing 
with the devil, because the French 
could not otherwise cenceive how so 
many books should so exactly agree 
in every letter and point ; nor could 


‘| he obtain his liberty till he had dis- 


covered the method by which they 
were done. In 1466, he printeda 
| quarto edition of Tully’s Offices, and 
the year following another edition of 
the same book, as may be seen in the 
catalogue of the scarce and curious 
books belonging to the libraries of 
both our Universities. 





From Haerlem it passed to Rome, 
in 





Haerlem, that it may with safety be 
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in 1467 ; aod in 1468 ut was carried 
to Venice and Paris. Hitherto.the 
proficient im, this new art had pro- 
ceeded no farther than in the com- 
mon alphabet, suited to the vulgar 
aod Latin tongues. ‘The Gothic 
alphabet, as it most resembled the 


;,;anuseripts of those times, was the | 


first attempt; then.some of the Italian 
Princes intreduced the Roman alpha- 
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. and to Morocce, in Africa. Beside 


which reperts, 
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among other curigsities and pieees of 
antiquity, a reverend clergyman has 
convinged us -of “the otleas error, 
perts, that printing js n- 
oreusly prohibited throughout the 

“urkish empire, by showing the 
« Capitulations and Articles of Peace 
between the King of Great Britain 
and the Sultan of the Ottoman em- 


bet ; and in a short time brought it \ pire, printed at Constantinople, by 


to that perfection, that in the begin- 
ning of the year 1474, they cast a 
letter not much inferior to the best 
types of the present age ; as may be 
seen in a Latin Grammar, written. by 
Omnibonus Leonicenus, and printed 
at Padua, on the 14th of January, 
1474; from whom our gtammarian 
Lilly bas taken the entire scheme of 
his Grammar, and transcribed the 
greatest part thereof, without paying 


any regard to the memory of his au-. 


thor.. At last the Italic alphabet 
came much in vogue ; but there were 


no Greek types till about the year 





1476, when the Italian printers cast | 


they had done the other alphabets ; | 


yet we are vot able to ascertain whe- 


them upon the same principles as 
ther this was first introduced by the 


of that improvement : though it is 
universally allowed that two Jewish 
Rabbins, Joshua and Moses, were.the 
first who published the Hebrew cha- 
racter in separate types at Saccino, 


little city in the duchy of Milan, in 
the year 1480. 


About the end of the sixteeath 


century, the Vatican and Paris prin- 


ters introduced Syriac, Arabian, 
Persian, Armenian, Coptic, or Egyp- 
tian characters, which, with several 
other Chinese and Indian types, have 
been improved and published by the 
printers in London. 

This art has also passed from Eu- 
rope to Goa, and the Philippine 
islands in Asia; ‘to Lima, Mexico, 


- Boston, New York, &c. in America, | 


1 
' 


| 
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ne 























Abraham Gabia Chafnahat, .aano 
1663.” | 
Thus we have briefly shown where, 
and by whom the art of printing with 
separate types was invented; and, 
also how it was at first dispersed ; we 
shall therefore proceed to the aegount 
of the practice of this art in England. 
In what uncertainty the history of 
the first use of printing in England is, 
may be seen by the following impers 
fect detail. Semeof our A 
makers tell us that printing was firet 








| used in England A, D. 1443, about 


seven years before it was practised, 
or«bout three years after it was first 
thought of ; others say, not till after 
1459. ‘The workmen of the print- 
ing-press at the ‘l‘heatre in Oxford, 
in a paper printed by them August 


| 23, A. D. 1729, affirm, that the 


Venetians, Milanese, or Florentines, | 
each of them claiming the reputation | 


noble -art and mystery of printing 
was first invented in the year 1430, 


{ and brought inte England in the year 
| 1447; a mistake, perhaps, for 1474. 


The learned Mr. Collier assures ua, 
that the mystery of printing appeared 
ten years suoner at the University of 
Oxford, than at any other place: in 
Enrope, Haerlem and Mentz. ex- 
cepted ; which fixes the ntreductioa 
of it there so early as 1457; since it 
is certain that it appeared at Rome, 


and elsewhere in Europe, in 1467; 


though by the date put in the mar- 
gin, he seems willing to have it 
thought that it did not appear at 
Oxford before 1464. The diligent 


collector of the Anuals of Printing, 


supposes this art first brought into 
England in 1460; and Mer. Bailey 


implicitly 
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implicitly follows Atkyns’s romance . 
of the introduction of it in King: 


Henry Vith’s reign, or before 1460. | 
But the generality of our English | 
chroniclers who mention it, tell us, | 
that printing was first practised by 
Mr. Caxton,:in 1471, at Westmin- 
ster, under the patronage of the 
Abbot. 
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Letters from the South of China, to 
a Friend in. Ireland. 
—J00—— 

7 TO THE EDITOR OF 
|THE HIBERNIAN MAGAZINE, 


SIR, 

For your former attention I return 
you my sincere thanks, and presume 
the following letters will claim a_| 
place in your intelligent and useful 
work.—lI have the honour to be 


Your’s, &c. 
PAT. QUIGLY. 


« Where’er [voam, whatever realms : 
to S€@€, 
“« My heart untravelled fondly turns 
te thee.’’ 
GOLDSMITH. 


-LETTER I 


MY DEAR FRIEND, 

I reer particular satisfaction in 
writing to you once more, after a 
long absence of seven years. The. 
* Description of Hillsborough,’ and 
* Sketches of a Tour through part 
of England,’ being the first emana- 
tions of my pen, were received by 
. you with that gratitude and tmdul- 
gence which seldom falls to the let 
of a juvenile writer. I am now well 
aware those were not so perfect as I 
should have wished them to have 
been—ihey were written in a desul- | 
tory manner, anc must confess [ was 
then labouring under great anxiety 


| 


| It is a just observation, made | 

an eminent writer, * That those who 
have the most interesting matter ty 
relate, appear to be the least ticlined 
to communicate it :? a neglect of this 
kind, and not the itch of scribbling, 
was the only motive for taking up my 
|pen. But, my dear Sir, yoa will 
allow me to apprize you, that, of the 
many parts of the universe which 
furnish useful remarks for the tuiqui. 
sitive traveller, there is none where 
he labours under so many insur- 
mountable obstacjes as in China; and 
after all his indefatigable researches, 


1 the sum total is only an imperfect 


sketch. 

During my short stay at Macao, 
'T am very sorry [ had neither time 
or opportunity to mark down only a 
| few superficial observations ; howeve: 
I ingenuously acknowledge I am 
considerably indebted to some friends 
for furnishing me with a tew hints 
relative to that place. These hints 
have, indeed, been used sparingly. 
| The rest of my memoir fron Chuen- 
pee are avowedly my-own notations, 
taken on the spot. 

I shall take the liberty to enter on 
my narrative without much further 
prefatorial matter; observing such 
order as the various objects eccur in 
succession. ‘This mode, it is to be 
hoped, will enable you to perceive 
them through the same medium as if 
you had been my companion, or to 
| tread, as it were, in the traveller’s 

footsteps : on the whole, how far f 
have succeeded in my attempt, must 
be left to your candid decision. 

Appreaching the coast of China, 
and being destined for Macao Roads, 
la group of islands are, in general, 





| the first objects which present them- 


’ selves to view ; and on nearer inspee- 
tion, there are neither tree or shrub 
to be seen on them, or any marks of 
cultivation. ° In tome the land, of 
course, appears totally barren 3 others 
are clothed with verdure during the 





and perturbation of mind, 


year; and it is but justice to say, 
that 
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throwing off the yoke of Chinese 
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that they beara striking resemblance , 
to the green fields of Erin. To me. 
these islands appeared not a little: sur- 

prising ; for every part of the East | 
India coast and islands I saw (with 
a few execcptions) the face of the 
country, a3 far as the eye can view, 
is covered with innumerable trees and | 


that they are impervious to man in 
most places. By some of the Euro- 
pean Indian inhabitants, the latter 
receive the elegant appellation of 
Jungle. 


perhaps, the most desperate people , 
in the universe—no quarters wag, 
given to the Chinese; the Euros, 
peans and others they made prisoners 
of, and allowed to be ransomed.—. 
They made prizes of all the Chinese 
junks and boats they could come at ¢. 
nor did they stop here ; for: mers 
chant vessels, of every description, 
provided they were of an. ivferior 
force, shared a similar fate When 
their sea-coast did not afford them 
sufficient booty, they made nocturnal 











excursions on shore, committed great 


Of the islands lying off Macag, the || depredations, and plundered the ad- 


most. considerable are those well- 


| jacent towns and villages on the main 


known here by the name of Ladrone, | ofevery thing that were dear to the, 


which, in the common acceptation of 
the word, signifies a robber or thief. 
It may be a trite, but it 1s, | consider, 
a necessary remark, that Commodore 
Anson touched at one of these for 
refreshments ! which was then. said 
to be without ichabitants ; this, 
however, is not at present the case ; 
for since that period, these islands 
have been the asylum of persons in 
in Chine who had forfeited the laws 
of their country. Of late years these 
fugitives had become not only for- 
midable but terrible, partly by the 
motive alluded to, and partly by 





ee 
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slavery, as to bid defiance to the 
whole of the naval force brought 
against them by the Chinese and 
Portuguese at Macao,, though the 
latter had a sloop of war and a brig 
there to protect their trade. : 

he Ladrones, in a few instances, 
not unlike the founders of Rome, 
formed themselves into a kind of 
government composed of the scum of 
the empire, and appointed a chief or 
king to administer their laws, civil | 
and military ; had they possessed | 
the heroic virtues ofthe ancient Ro- 
mans, the Ladrones would have 
inerited esteem instead of reproach. | 
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inhabitants. 

In June, 1807, when the Bellie 
queux was lying in Macao. Roads, 
one of the Ladrone pirates was ob-. 
served to give chace to a Chinese 
junk, who bore down for protection 
to his Majesty’s ship, The Ladvone 
had the rashness to pursue the chace 
within range of the shot, but was 
obliged, however, in censequence of 
a well-directed fire from the ship, to. 
alter her course and make all possible 
sail for the grand Ladrone. island. 
The joy and gratitude of the Chinese, 
on this occasion, was only equalled. 
by the rage and disappointment of 
the pirate. On passing the ship, the 
Chinese expressed their feelings by 
every tribute of respect, their band 
playing and otherwise, in consequence 
of having been rescued from. the 
hands of such infernal rovers. 

Such was the then state of the. 
Ladrones: but the time was drawing 
near when they were about to be 
vanquished, or at least brought under 
subjection. The Chinese govern- 
ment, as if roused from that pusilla- 
nimous lethargy which constantly 
involves it, equipped a naval arma- 
ment to oppose them. They invited 
Europeans and Americans to fight 
under their bdhners ; several despe- 





When L was there, about four years , 
ago, they had several armed junks, 
Well manned. ‘They were then, 


accaatelindes 


— — 


rate engagements were fought, but 
none decisive. At length the La- 
drones 
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ridr force, in April, 1810 ; but 

it is to Be remembered it Was on the 
most honourable terms. , 
These were:—That the Ladronés 
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are, and shall be considered, bona | 


Jide, free subjects of the great erit- 


wee sapere, § that the strictest | 
iendship sheuld subsist, in future, | 


were to be exchanged on || a peép at them, narticularly those of 


between 


beth sides, with various other ef 
ceteras. Their pritici | 
rammed Apouwchi, alias John Tuck, 
réceived a lucrative post under the 
Chinese ment, by being ap- 
pointed one of their first-class man- 
‘darines. How long this treaty will 
contintie, is a most knotty point to 
determine, as the Chinese are like 
some European powers, a people of 


the two parties ; that all: 


- mitch duplicity and unfaithfulness. 


Passing tke Ladrone islands, ati 
mphitheatre of hills to the north 





at the vortex in the form of a cone, 
or an obtuse angle ; and on enterin 
the roads, the city of Macao, imbo- 


somed by the hills, appears in sight, | 
and seems to lie in am E. and W. | bottom. 


direction. When at anchor in the 
roads, ope has a variegated prospect : 
to the south are the Ladrone islands, 
to the N. W. the Broadway, and to 
the S. E. the entrance of the Typa, 
and from 5 to 600 Chinese fishing- 
boats sailmg in every direction, 

The city of Macao has a pleasant 
appearance, owing to the houses 
bemg mostly built after the Eure- 
pean manner, and white-washed with 
chenam. The streéts dare close to 


the water’s edge, and some of the | 


principal churches, &c. are situate 
on eminences, particularly that of 


pal’ leader, 
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converts, and monastries. Nothing 
is heard day 












or hight but the tolling 





of bells; and. people may be seen at 


all times walking 1m procession to 





and front religious houses. Some of 
the ‘Portuguese ladies are regularly 
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| 


Senhora de Penhos, which is most | 


conspicuous, and is used by niariners } 


| 


i} 
{| 


to take bearings. There are here, 
as in all other Portuguese towns, a 


wry great proportion gigehurches, 


* 





* 
| 


' 


fettared, of @ pale complexion, hav- 
ing black eyes and hair ; but they 
wait the roseate hue of my country- 
women to make them appear lovely. 
it is only at these times one can have 


the religious . ‘3 nor Can their 
solemn vows envelope those embar- 
rass¢dy longing, lingering looks cast 
on the Europeans of the other sex. 


some of whont are natives of [ndis, 
others Chinese, born of poor parents. 

To the eternal honour of the Portu- 
guese, they have with a fostering hand 
nurtured foundlings, who would cer. 
tainly-have perished. ‘Those children 
have been brought up in the princi. 
ples of the * Holy Roman Catholic 


trike the view. Of these, some end |} Faith,’ and make useful members of 


society. I readily agree with the Por. 
tuguese in this truly christian-like 
benevolence ; but my: dear Sir, there 
is a great deal of religious —t at 

The clergy here have 
absolute sway, nay, their mandates 
supersede every thing, civil. and 
military : and finally, to say the least, 
their condemning so many persons 
of both sexes to perpetual celebacy, 
I enter my strongest protest. 

The mhabitants of Macao are very 
civil to strangers, and assiduous in 
showing them their churches. ‘These 
have been as often described as aa 
Trish cabin. One may have admis 
sion in évery church except -one, 
Where none but the Portuguese and 
Roman Catholics are permitted to 
enter. . : 

Here is an English factory, (as @ 
is termed) on a small scale, where 
the supercargoes and others reside in 








during the recess at Canton, which 
generally continues from March t 
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The British residents, how- 


here. 


ever, are comtortably lodged in their 


own houses ear the water’s edge, 
aud live in the first style of eastern 
magnificence. 

Though a Portuguese governor 


Seam eee : 
September: following. As no. Eu- have long suok into efleminacy, 8u- 
ropean or other ladies are permitted | 
to go to Canton, they are under the 
unpleasant hecessity of remaming 


ae 


eels, 








perstition, and slavery. 
| Such, indeed, is the 


' 





7 : 
I here, aS 1h most parts in India. 
' 


t ‘There are, however, a few particular 


exceptions ; 1 need vnly men*1on the 


| 





constantly resides in Macao, having | 


the title of Excellency, yet his ,au- 
thority 1s so limited, he is only no- 
minal; for, as most of the inhabitants 
are Chinese, who reside in a different 
part of the city,-and under the go- 
yerament of hau, hty, avaricious man- 
darines, not only the Portuguese but 
every other foreigner are obliged to 
submit tacitly to every insult and 
assault from the lower order of the 
Chinese: ; a considerable degree of 
forbearance is absolutely necessary. 
If the former show the least resent- 
ment, every kind of business is totally 
suspended ; even provisions are denied 
them from the main, and without 


these they could not exist. . The 
Europeans er strangers have no 


alternative but to make a valuable 
present te the mandarines, in order 
to bring about a temporary recon- 
ciliation. 

Here ts a public schcol superin- 
tended by the Portuguese, where a 
few of the leading branches of science 
are taught, including the Portugyese, 
Chinese, and English languages.— 
The garrison is composed of a few 
Paria Portuguese soldiers, and the 
city is defended by a small fart on 
the right, situate on the slope of a 
hill, His Majesty’s ships, though 
they ancher at a considerabie distance, 
geueraliy salute, by being promised, 
i return, the same number of guns. 
Such has been the fuctuating state 
of nations: this isthe only place (if 
We. except Goa) the Portuguese have 
retained here. ‘Those people who 
were the heroes of Europe, the dis- 


soyerers. and couquerors of India, 


=e 
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. 
| 
| 
| 
| 


names of Barretto, Baboom, De 
Souza, Pereira, and others, whoa are 
gentlemen in every sense of the word, 
and well-knowa. in the commercial 
world for strict honour and integrity, 
They still carry on a considerable 
ade, and are conuecied with the 
rst mercantile houses in most parts 
of the world. 


ti 
Li 


I am, your’s, &c. 
PAT. QUIGLY, 


| Macao Roads, Sep. 12, 1810. 
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FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER; 


ae 


IRISH COSTUME. 
Promenade, or Carriure 
Morning Coslume. 

A fawn colour or amber velvet 
three quarters pelisse ; faced and or- 
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‘ garsnet mstead of velvet. 


ne 


white lace. 


namented round the bottom ‘and 
sleeves with Regency purple velvet ; 
and laced down the waist, shoulders, 
and half way down the sides of the 
skirt, with rich cordons of purple, 
terminating with a tassel: a purple 
velvet collar stands up, is rounded 
behind, and comes down to a’ point 
below the throat: the cuffs are 
of purple velvet, trimmed with fine 
Over the sleeve is A 
demi-sleeve divided ; between which 
division small purple ornaments, in 
the form of aiguriiettes, but with- 


out the tags, are sometimes titrodue. 


ed when this dress is made of twilled 
The pe- 
lisse is trimmed all rownd, and up 
rhat part, of the sides Which are not 


i laced 
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general trait, 
I am sorry to say, of the Portuguese 
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laced with. the rordon, with. wilte 


French lace ; and worn over an high | 


dress of fine jaconot muslin, with a 
demi-train: this dress is made some- 
thing in the chemisetie form, with a 
single lace ruff. A Queen Mary’s 
bonnet of the same colour and mate- 
rials as the, pelisse, trimmed round the 
edge with quilled ribband of purple 
satin, or rich fancy trimming of silk ; 
and surmounted by along flat ostrich 
feather of purple, turned from the 
face, half drooping towards the 
crown, which is puckered, and of a 
Conic form. A gold watch is worn on 


the outside of the pelisse, with small 


gold chain, and very littl ornament. 
Ridicule of fawn colour or amber, 
with purple strings and tassels ; pur- 
ple kid gloves, aud demi-lroguins, 
or quarter boets of the same. 
—000— 
General Olservations 
ON. 


FASHION AND DRESS. 


‘Winter is so tardy in its approach, 
that London affords but kttle scope 
for our observations on the head of 
fashion : we must follow the fair to 
to the different watering-places, or 
to their country seats, which they 
appear loath toquit while the golden 
age seems in part restored, by their 
viewing blossoms end fruit on the 
game bough, and we shall in vain 
search for the arbitration -of fashion 
in the metropolis. The modern world 
will stijl delay to leave the smiling 
scenes which so long a surnmer has 
given to either their own reral pos. 
sessions, or tothe snore public situ- 
actions of Weymouth, Brighton, 
Margate, and Ramsgate. 

Sunplicity of dress seems at each 
of these places the order of the day. 


Fushion ‘has not yet finished weaving | 


her rich and variegated 


winter i 
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flowers} bat, aevertheless, she has | 


began it ; and our fair country wo. || 
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men are finding employment for the || 


Jedndon milliners, to prepare their \| frock or military front; when the 


. dresses for the promenade, the ear. 


nage, the dintier-party, the rout, and 
public places’of evening amusement, 

. For the former of these, the figure 
represented in the present Number 
displays an exact copy of a costume 
which was given us, and which had 
been just comp'eted for a lady who 
ranks high in fashionable life. The 
comet hat and mantle, made of co. 
quelicot velvet, or fine Merino cloth, 
claim a place also amongst the most 
novel articles: the hat is made some. 
thing in the form of those turbans 
worn by the Moorish. peasantry ; it 
is trimmed with a very narrow silver 
galoon, with a delicate silver flower in 
front, forming a clustre of small stare, 
with light and élegant sprays issuing 
from them, representing the tail of 
the superb and awe-inspiring stranger. 
The mantle, trimmed with long tas. 
sel fringe, is peculiarly elegant, and 
falls in starry points over the form. 
Such fashions as these are merely lo. 
cal, bat the elegance aad taste of 
both the hat and mantle are unn- 
valled, and we think it a pity they 
bad not a title which might have ren- 
dered thern more durable favourites of 
the approaching winter. ‘T'he Car- 
thusian mantle of silver grey Merino 
cloth, with an under spencer of thé 
same, seems likely tobe more gene- 
rally prevalent. 

Tippets: a-la-pelerine are still 
much worn ; few in fur have made 
their appearance at present, except 
some hight Chencilla and Angola; 
white satin, either plain or quilted, 
and trimmed with swanedown of 
Mechlin lace, are most in requisition. 

‘The small scollop shell mantle, 
trimmed with a rich tassel fringe, and 
thrown quite behind a spenser of the 
same colour as the mantle, like the 
ancient Spanish cloak, seems much in 
favour. | 

There is but little variation in the 
mode of the gowns; they are still 
buttoned’ behind, with either the 


latter 
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latter, the siripes across the waist and 
besom are composed of stripes of lace 
and peedie-work, alternately let in; 
it is expected that, for evening, par- | 
ties, trains, this winter , will.be the 
prevailing mode. 

For reeviving friends at home, -or 
for, social dinner parties, Jaconot 
muslins, made quite plain, or with 
only a narrow trimming of fine lace 


round the sleeves, bosom, and bottom }) 
of the gewn, are generally adopted ; 
and the Merino crape which is much |: 


worn alse on these Occasions, has 
little other trimming than a neat chain 
gimp, the same colour as the gowi. 
At Brighton, Weymouth, and 
Ramsgate, the. costume is simply 
eleant. White is universally worn, 
both in the morning and evening; 
and the ball and concert boast no 
other finery than muslin dressesy with 
pearl or amethyst ornaments ; though 
some few ladies have made their ap- 
pearance in white gossamer satin, 
trimmed with swansdown, while others 
have sported white crape and span- 
gles: for the libraries and music- 
rooms, the hair well dressed, with a 
flower, or small satin cap, and a veil 
thrown carelessly over, and a black 
lace shawl, fastened with a brilliant 
brooch in the form ef acrescent, has 
been almost universal at.our watering- 
places this sammer ; and long sleeves 
are worn either in dress or undress. 
We are happy to fiad those dis- 
guises to female symmetry of form, 
the long stays, fast losmg ground ; 
aad while the contour of nature 1s 
carefully preserved, the waist is more 
wclined to the Grecian shortness, 
than the awkard length of the Egyp- 
tian, who has, lain buried, bound up 
in cearments, for above a thousand 
years ! : 
The hair is generally worn parted 
on the forehead, with round light 
curls on one side the face, anda few 
longer ringlets on the other, Same 
of our elepantes wear their hair in 
cirlsonthe neck; but, in general, 


the neat smart crop, with the 
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ileaves and stalk of gold. 
_watches are something larger’ than 
they were last season, and are worn 


Te 





her 
easily dressed on the top of the head, 
by its unstudied simplicity seems to 
prevail over the Sappho and Cleo- 
patra style of head-dress. Some la- 
dies who have fine hair, twist it in a 
long plait, and round it on the back 
of the head, a-la-Chinoise ; ‘but the 


' Chinese fashions have had their day, 


and are not now much retainéd, ex- 
cept in the article of | furnitures 
wherein the light elegance of that 
style will ever be admired. Caps are 


worn much, except by very young 


persons. 

Notwithstanding the great warmth 
of the season, the winter jewellery, 
even about the middle of the last 


month, began to make its appear- 


ance; coral and ved cornelian have 
taken place of the tehite, of pale sap- 
phires, and even of pearl. Different 
coloured gems, set in four distinct 
rings of gold, with a spring to vary 
the form at pleasure, are a new and 
elegant article in jewellery ; to these 
may be added an ornament of a very 
novel kind, forming at once a small 
bouquet and a brooch; it is com. 
posed of a cluster of the small Sici- 
lian strawberry, beautifully coloured 


/and enamelled from nature, with 


The 


in the sash or belt, with a light Lie- 
bon chain of galdy formed in scallops 
or festoons, according to the fancy of 
the wearer The seals are very small, 


_and generally composed of white cor- 


nelian, the best Brazilian topaz, and 
an ungraved Ceylon ruby. 

Flowers, the sweetest emblem of 
feminine beauty, and the most be- 
coming article of a Jady’s dress, are, 
we are happy to say, still in favour : 
they suit all seasons, for every season 


enjoys the gift of Flora; and when 


i 


‘suit all ages, aud they employ a 
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these, her tributes, are not toe glar- 
mg by refulgence of colour, they 


number of indigent females. The 
variegated 


























carnation, ‘the grouped 


corn-flowers, the geranium, and Se Ear. 
land’s pride, oak leaves with acorns, 
have now succeeded to the rose or | 
maiden blush; the jessamine and 
mignionette, and are generally worn 
in small bunches under the straw 
cottage bonnet, which has no other |. 
ornament than the white satin ribband 
with which it is tied ; it is worn | 
backward, and not unfrequenthy the | 
face is covered with a black or white 
lace long veil. 

_ Regency boots, with hussar heels, 
are sported by some dashing belles’; 
but the prevailing fashion is half-hoots 
of purple kid, and the demi-drogquin, | 
of quarter boot, with lacing of the | 
same. In full-dress white satin shoes, 
with a very small buckle of gold, or 
pee slippers, or blue kid, with a 

uckle, are adopted. 

‘The prevailing colours are fawn- 
colour, amber, and willow green ; 
ribbands ef amber colour, richly 
brocaded, Regency purple and plaids, 
seem to be the only coloured ribbands 
worn at present. 
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againa “the fair sex for Navin re. 
jected him, and against his own for 
having supplanted hie. The pride. 
hurt gentleman with purse- proud con- 
sequence which he derives from a few 
treasury ram skins, this petty jobbing 
dabbler in stocks, this tea-sipping 
dealer in scandal, stiifsculks behind 
| the masked battery of resentment, 
| | frequently discharging his enfeebled, 
' sterile witticisms on some respectable 
fair Ones, who would prefer a life 
| of célebacy to a transfer of their 
charms to so unworthy an object.— 
To address him in the words of Mr. 
| Roe—* Sooner than make you blest 
| they would die virgins, and stop the 
| propagation of mankind.” 





} 


intimacy with several ladies of the 
i description alluded to, in whose 
pleasing society I feel highly grati- 
hed, enjoying both their entertaming 
and improving conversation; allow 


lege to offer my humble opinion :— 

It is, that ladies in the middle walk 
tof life determine to remain single, 
who have got a liberal education and 
an easy independance, have every 
opportunity of enlightening the mind 






















Of the Hibernian Magazine, 
SIR, 


By giving the under a place in| 
your Magazine, you will oblige an 


call it :—— 


as he presumes to 


- engularity, eccentricity, and acidi- 
ty, so often exhibited ‘and so points 
edly levelled, without discrimination, | 

: against old maids, I most Gévoutly 
réprobate ; by unremitting perstver. | 
ancl hdve, at length, discovered the | 
* fill source from whence such unwar- 
rantable and unmanly attacks have 
been issued and continue to issue: IT , 
find they flow from the eall dipped | 


invalid, whose time permits him to_ 


‘THe sarcastic imputed charges of | 


per of al Cisappointed, discontented 


‘and embellish tke manners, pare 
| ticularly as their time is seldom oc- 
| cupied it the domestic concern of 
regulatmg a family ; therefore what 
I a supcriot advantage have such ladies 
over the generality of married women, 
| also placed in the migidle walk of 
life 3 nanv who feel the strict cor- 
reotness of a niother, a governess, or 
| a bearding-school mistress, or the 
| galling ehaine of restraint ; and o: 
| before their education is comple ted 
: or their teens expired, are_stron pe 
| rivetted by the soft fetters of 4 ymen ; 
} thus embarking both hand and heart 
'| into the matrimonial lottery ;—As to 
| the prizes or blanks, I Icave that to 
t be determined by those who _ 
played at that great game of chance 
The cay tal prize in the stzte 
: coneerve to 
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old. baighelor, who has wayed war 


wheel of matrimeny, 


~ 
be 


| [ have the honour of a friendly. 


me, with all due respect, the privie. 
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fruitless attempts to place in a de- 
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be each dear pledge of chaste love, 
fond embrace, and perfect co-opera- 
tion of ideas ; the blanks are, cold } 
indiflerence, contradict ian, - - disagree- jj 
ment, divorce, ke. &c. Therefore, }| 
to insure conjugal happiness, let us, 
who are bound by wedlock, bind 
ourselves to mutual affections, finally 
resolved to BEAR and FORBEAR the 
true plan of insurance against the 
blanks of matrimony.~—Blanks re- | 
pugnart to reason, religion, or policy, } 
which too often render the adven- 
turers contemptible, and are destruc- 
tive to both the peace and pro 
of many married, in the middle state. 
Beware, then, of the powerful ascen- 
dency which fashionatle folly has 
over us3 Jet us abandon thjs vain 
intruder, this insinuating foe ; return 
it with scorn from. whence it came, : 
nor let the nexious infection of the 
court ever contaminate the cottage. || 
Time has, for ages past, placed on 
the record of Fame the virtue and 
beauty of the fair daughters of Erin, 
who have justly claimed the palm of 
both : J therefore trust their perse- 
verance in the former,. shall, in a 
great degree, prevent the importation 
ol luxury, dissipation, and irreligion. 
When I reflect, even reason prompts 
resentment ; i cannot suppress a re- 
petition of the indignation I feel, at | 
the unmanly attacks of the disap- 
pointed old batchelor ; his base, but || 
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graded point of view a defenceless, 
wofensive, respectable portion of the 
fair creation, whose only crime is 

celebacy : as to his imputation of | 


é 


” behest ie eyes, did at avers times, 
in sundry places, make up, of the 
most unfeir means, to tradace and 
expose, an ig Be a: correct 
class of society, by the malignant, 
eatyrical epithets of ‘ Mill-dewed 
Vestals,? * Modern Antics,’ ‘ Live 


: Lumber,’ &e. with an evil design to 


lessen them in public estimation and 
thereby blast their future prospects. 
| This culprit now takes his trial for 
the same, at the chaste tribunal of 
honour and clemency, before an 
| proved, impartial, acd. qualified jury 
of matrons, in order to find the sad 
culprit guilty er not guilty. : 
The trial ended—when, after a pa- 
tient mvestigation, humanity ch 
the jury, who, upon mature delibera- 
tion, brought in their verdict guilty. 
Sentence was instantly pronounced, 
banisking the culprit, the Island of 
Saints, from the welcome smile of 
hospitality, to spend the remainder 
of his days in Coventry ; and that 
there he may remain, is the devout 
wish of 






A Friend to the Faw. 
November, 18\1. 





INCIDENTS 


Occurring in and near London. 
w= (1 mee 
FIRE AT GREENWICH HOSPITAL. 


Lately, the town was thrown into 
considerable alarm by the report of 
_a conflagration in Greenwich Hos- 
pital; and we were afraid that we 




























their singularity, their eccentricity, 
and their acidity, the first I consider 
as a libel against deceney, the second 
a hbel against decorum, and the third 

a hbe!l against the respect due to the 
SCX. 

This aforesaid o!d batchelor, the 
fabricator of falsehood, the culprit 
at the bar, now stands indicted 
far, that he, the sand culprit, not 
having the love of 


the fair sex | 
was 


should have to record the destruction 
of that magnificent building, so much 
| the boast of this, as it is the admira- 
tion of every other country. Itturne 
out, however, that the fire began in, 
and consumed only the infirmary.—- 
The infirmary was a large square 
building, the sides of which cone 
' tained three tiers of wards, besides 
the residences, in the rear, of the 
| Physician and Surgeon, The roof 
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and the bedsteads through the whole || the wretched appearance of the poor 
of the house were of iron. The fire, |} veterans who had just escaped its fury, 
which was quite accidental, began || must have had. the interest of real 
about one o’clock in the morning, in jj tragedy, and excited every emotion 
e@be of the rooms belonging to the || of terror‘and pity. The fire was got 
Assistant-Surgeon. The apartment |} under about nine o’clock. , 
where it began had been for some ; 
‘time uninhabited ; and there. being || 
n@ stove in the fire-place, a fire was 
made on the hearth, to render the John Truissior, a foreigner, whose 
place dry and habitable. Through || daring depredations in various taveras: 
some insterstices near the hearth, the |] and ians in the city has excited par- 
fire penetrated, and before the least jj ticular notice, was examined at the 


TAVERN DEPREDATOR. 


Assistant-Surgeon, the-beams undet- |] As his case -is somewhat singular, on 
neath the floor was burning most || account of the daring perseverance 
intensely. The alarm was then im- |{ which he evinced in the commission 


of the sick within, mingled with the |} who were led there, either by curi- 
tumult end shouting of the crowd |} osity, or from an anxiety to discover 
without. The first care of those || whether the individual at the bar was 
who had assembled to lend their as- |] the person by whom they had been 


and we are happy to state, that every |} principal coffee-houses and taverns in 
person’in the infirmary was brought | London, also attended, in order to 
out. in safety. ‘This was, however, a f} ascertain whether he had lodged at 


then begun to burn, and the lead, |] which he stood charged were those 
asit melted, poured down the par- |} of having robbed Captain George, of 
titions. From the attic story the |} the Lord Cochrane West India-man, 
flames continued to make a rapid and |) of GO. at the Saracen’s Head Inu, 
destructive progress downwards, and |! Aldgate ; and also a Mr. Piper, a 
at three o'clock, when the engines |] brewer, of Norwich, of 25/. at the 
arrived, the whole building, with the || Green Dragon Inn, Bishopsgate- 
exception of the eastern wimg, and | street ; and. most ot the notes of 
the houses of the Physician and Sur- which these. sums were composed, 
geon, was one entire furnace. ‘The |,.were identified, and ‘proved to have 
iron bedsteads, red-hot, with the sur- || been found in the prisoner’s trunk.— 
rounding fire, gave a kind of deepened | Mr. J. Piper stated, that he had 
colour to the flame, which threw.a |, lately come to town, from Norwich, 
steady equal light over the whole } and had taken up his quarters at the 
horizou., ‘The illuminated appear- |] Greea Dragoa; he went to bed at 
ance of the neighbouring extensive || about twelve o’clock.; Ing- room and 
buildings, the reflected glare. from |} the prisoner’s were on the same floor. 
the Thames, the range of shipping | About three o’clock m the morning 
rendered visible to an immense dis- || he was awoke by some noise near the 
tance by the brilliant element, are || window of hia room, which opened 
described to us asa night-scene the || towards the gallery, and at the same 
most sublimely picturesque ; while | tune heard what he thought was the 
the dangerous situation of those who | sound of moaey dropping on the 

















was very thickly covered with lead, |, assisted in extinguishing the fire, and. 


notice could be taken of it by the] Mansion-House a few days ago. 


diately given, and nothing could |] of these roberics, the Lord Mayor’s- 
exceed, in terror, the cries and groans || Court was crowded to excess by those. 


sistance, was the removal of the sick ; |] robbed. The head waiters at the: 


very perilous effort, as the roof had |} their bouses. The offences with 


. floor. 
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floor. “ Upon this he got up to ascer- __ to identify 
: ' those that had been taken from his 
but it being then quite dark, he could {| 
not distinguish any thing, and upon | 


tain the cause of the ‘disturbance ; 


listening, he heard no noise, except 
the mewing ofa cat, i the gallery. 
Thinking it was a false alarm, and 
that he had been merely dreaming, 


- he again lay down, and when he could 


compose himself, fell fast asleep, and 
continued 60 till he rose next morning. 
As soon as he awoke, he’ was 
astonished to see the curtains blow- 
ing about by the wind, and discovered 
that the window towards the gallery 
was open.. He immediately was con- 
vinced that the noise he had heard 
in the night was not visionary, but 
real, and that some person must have 
eritered his room by that open win- 
dow, as he was certain it was shut 
when he went to bed. Upon ex- 
amining his clothes, ‘he found that 
they were not lying in the order in 
which he had placed them the night 
before ; and soon discovered that, 
although his pocket-book still re- 
mained, there were 25/. taken out of 
it.——-Mr. Nalder, the City Marshal, 
stated, that since the prisoner had 
been committed to the Poultry 
Compter, he (the prisoner) had dis- 
patched an old woman with a letter 
to the head waiter at the Spread 
Eagle Inn, Gracechutch-street, de- 
site him to break open a trunk 
which he had had there a fortnight, 
and°to send him 1002. in bank-notes 
whieh he would find in it. 
waiter had accordingly done so, but 
having learnt from whence the woman 
came, he suspected that all was not 
right, and therefore gave Mr. Nalder 
information of that ‘circumstance. 


He accordingly searched the prisoner, : 
and only found 30/. in notes upon | 
his person ; ‘but iipon séarching in > 


and about the ptison, however, he 
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fourid 70%. in’ larger notes concealed | 


in the privy which was oy to | 


it. These notes being pro uced and 
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some of them, as being 


pocket-book, from his having marked 
on the back of them the names of 
the persons from whom he received 
them, and also the days*on which 
they were received. This being 
positive proof of the prisoner’s guilt, 
the Lord Mayor asked him what he 


had to say for himself? To wiuick 


he answered, that he knew nothing 
at all about the matter. Mr, Nalder 
also produced forty doubloons, which 
were worth four guineas and a 
half each, and also two watches that 
had been pawned, and the duplicates 
found on the prisoner. One of these 
watches was identified as having been 
stolen from Mr. Lane, watch-maker, 
in Leadenhall-street.—In erder to 
give the injured parties an opportu. 
nity of coming forward to identify 
the prisoner and their property, he 
was remanded for a future day. 





REMARKABLE OCCURRENCES 


IN THE 


Several Counties of Great Briiain. 


DEVONSHIRE. 


Suicide.—A few days ago, Mr. 
Joshua Rockett, Deputy Inspector 
of Hospitals in the Western District, 
after having laboured for some time 
under a heavy mental depression, 
which drove him, at length, to the 
verge of despair, put a period to his 
life with a pair of scissars, which he 
had purposely, but unknown to any 
one, concealed about him, ‘The uu- 
fortunate gentleman had been subject 
to several fits of delirtam, previous to 
the commission of this rash act ; and 
one in particular occurred to him 
about a week subsequently to his 
arrival by the coach, at the Prince 


shown to Mr. Piper, he was enabled | George Inn, Plymouth, from Exeter, 
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When the passengers quitted’ the 

coach, he went into the yard, and 
remained there absorbed in gloomy 
thoughts for more than an hour ; and 
when he had been prevailed on to 
walk into’ a parlour, he was soon 
afterwards observed to be sitting in 


the deepest distress with a razor m_ 


his hand ; but by some entreaties he 
was prevailed on to surrender this, as 
well as the case of imstruments, and 
a bottle of laudanum, which were 
found in his pockets. From this 
period he wad closely watched ; and 
on the following day, haviug a lucid 
interval, he sent for a solictter to 
make his will, which he duly executed, 
and instructions for which he gave in 
the most rational manner. An mti- 
mate acquamtance of Mr. Rockett, 
Captain Briff, whose attentions to 
his friend durimg his uneasy moments 
were unremitting, sat with him tlive 
hours, endeavouring to allay his sor- 
rows, which bad ail the characteristics 
of the most bitter agony. About a 
quarter before five, Mr, R. expressed 
considerable anxtety respecting some 
papers, and Captain Broff having sent 
a servant to look for them in the ad. 


joming room, was induced by Mr. | appearing to possess 11 
, p ear ‘ OSsess ic 


|e 


Rockett’ S$ increas! iy auxtety tO see 
the papers, to go th ither also himself 
fof the same purpose. Captain Bruff 
was not absent from Mr. Reckett 
more than a minute and a half; but 
when he returned, it was to fin€ his 
friend in the act of destroying kim- 
eclf. Urged to rescue tis friend, 1f 
it were yet possible, Captam Braff 
seized on the arm which had inflicted 
the deadly blow on his throat, but it 
was too late, for the mortal blow was 
given; and Mr. R. tearing the scissars 


away, threw the weapon, with furious | 


desperation, a great cistance, and 
* . 5 * 

in five minutes expired 
the prime af hie, of manhood, and of 
health. ‘The Corener held en 
guest on the body, and after a strict . 
and careful mvestigation, the Jury ; 


found their verdict— L: unacy. 
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HAMPSHIRE. 


Robbery at the Crown In», 
Portsmouth,—Lateiy, the bed-rooms 
of three gentlemen, who were st: ay lay yy 
at the Crown Inn, were entered while 
they were asleep, and robbed. Mr. 
| Hopley, Purser of the Regulus, lost 
‘his watch and seals ; ; Lieut. Bro WHE, 
of the H: madryad, his watch and 
seals; and Mr, Bradbury, of Ast- 
ley’s Theatre, lis gold snufi-box, 
made in the shape of a watch, with 
ithe appendages of a chain and seals. 

Vv SUS picly nh was attached to any 
particular person at theinn. Jt was - 





nell 





| as to deprive him of life. 


clin tii 


however, at length deterimived that 
Rivett, the Bow-street officer, should 
be sent for from London, to ascer- 
tain, if possible, whether any suspici- 
Ous persons were in the town. Soon 
after his arrival, it was suggested by 
Mr. Bradbury, that a party of six 
gentlemen who had supped together 
'in the coffee-room of the inn, and 
were up late on the night preceding 
the robbery, sliould be searched, 
This being communicated to them, 
none objected ¢ s but Hanmulton Crof. 
ton, Esq. instantly said, “* Come 
then, beyin with me.” Mr. C. 
accomplish- 


ments of a gentleman, his proposal 
was instantly agreed tO, on the sup- 
position of search commencing with 


i him would dissipate any objectio: ns 


| the other gentlemen, of less imposing 
appearance, might feel. Mr. Crof- 
ton was accordiz aly t taken to his 
room, when, to the surprise of every 
one in the house, and of all who had 


| been with him, in his possession was 


found the whole of the property that 
had been lost. When he was ques- 


} tioned as to the money which had 


been missed, he referred them to a 
pocket-book in his trunk, While 
Rivett was searching, the infatuated 

man cut his throat, but not so deeply 


The par- 


ties are bound over to prosecute him 





' for the crime the next Session. 
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ORIGIN.AL POETRY 


FOR THE 


Hibernian Muse. 


THE DESERTED. 


oo OOO 


A covery fair one, nature fram'd, 
With each enchanting grace; 

A fun whofe rays on Galen beam’d, 
Oft in effulgent blaze. 


A mien, delighting fair withia, 
A rofeate cheek of binfhing hue; 
No pink entwined with jeffamine 
Such fragrance e’er around it threw. 


Til! Cupid, wily god of love, 
His darts dettrudtive fod; 

Whole pow’r o’er mortals e*er to prove, 
Inflame:—then off he's fled. 


Pir Lub'n’s matchlefs graceful mien 
“Attacks th’ believing maid ; : 
But faithiefs as his fex, 1 wen, 
Were Lubin's vows to Kate. 


Next comes Jack Tar, a gallint foul, 
As ¢’er fam'd Neptune mace, 
Who cries with Kate he'd brave each 
iguall, - 
Though en his beam-ends laid 


And Mars’ dread foas foon catch the flame, 
They figh to her, pray, entreat, 


Would neav'np but yield, the th’ hour but | 


name, 
Juft uttered, they retreat. 


Of all the vot’ries at her fhrine, 
Uf a!l her dangling train, 

Noné charmed her fo, fhe'd all r-fign 
For Gallen‘'s witching name. 


Heaven's,argry vengeance on hime'er, 
H.- prayed might ceafelefs reign, 


| If once he proved to her infincere, 
| Whi warm fhould beat life's vein. 
| Her fun, when fped, he loves warm rays, 
Refplendent beamed them bright, 
Till fetcing im the languid blaze, 
He vanifhed from her fight. 


With dazz'ling luftre foon returned, 


He lights another {phere ; 


Forgetful of the Kate he fcorned, 
Steers to Ann in bold career. 


A martin’s notes loft caught her ear, 

| Borne by the balmy breeze, 

That did to quiet, cali her fear, 

| Awiile her bofom eafe. 

} 
But echo 'twas, no martin fung, 

| No chirrup bade her rett; 

’T was fancy’s mimic note that rung, 

The found the focarcfs d. 








- 
oe 








— 


| Thas Kate, tho’ lovely, beauteous, {weet, 


Unheord, now fighs in Vain ; 


| By countlefs beaus, cho’ ¢’er befet, 


All falfe proved in her train. 


How tranfcient is the reign of love, 
How gui kly ceafe its joys; 

Its vot ries fickle ever rove, 
And roving, peace dettroys, 


It lives but paflion, fower’s hour, 
All blooming, now all gay; — 
The fetting fun, the drooping flower, 
“Sees witheied to decay. 
SHAMROCK, 





4 D EDMUND. 
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EDMUND. Within that bofom, heav'nly pow'r te 


Patntry o'er the gloom furrounding 
Pale Luna fheds her modcft beanis : 

Hark ! the curfew toll is founding ! 
No more the cheerful taper gleams, 


Si'ent through the mazy foreft, 
Now I bend my devious way ; 

Vatil my ftraining fight is bleft 
By th’ appreach of infant day. 


Vét, alas! no reft is granted 

To the wanderer's cheer'efs treat; 
Juft but now this bofom panted 

For cay—'tis come—l feel no ref. 


Whilft the darkly gloom o’erhung me, 
While day, night’s fable mantle clad; 

Bleft th’ approach of dawn I faid be, 
Yet now ‘tis come, alas! I'm fad. 


Sad, fad the fatal tale of one 
Whoie awtvl,giim' ring, natal flar 
Proclaim'd his fate ere in him fhone 


One scene.—it {ports his hopes to mar. 


Valiant Percy gave him birth, 
On him his cach fond hope was raifed ; 
Through the Hall’s flies bardic mirth ; 
The fong the fond lov'd mafter praifed. 


Yet brave Percy, drowned in forrow, 


Sees his fond wife victim fall; | 
Little thoucht he on the morrow 
To fee his bride in-mournfu! pa'l. 


Would thar it were Heav'n’: high ordeis 
To recall Edmpnd from the womb ; 

ar I'd ftep from life’. frai) borders 
Into the filent peacetul comb. 


Then befide my fainted mother 
Would I pour forth in holy {tr ain,’ 
Prayers far my father, brot)er 
Before th’ Almighty’s facred fane. 


And yet that orce Joved brother ‘ewes, 
Would I were of all fenfe bereft, 
Contemning bis Creator's laws, 
The bond "twixt fon aad father clefe. 


When firh ambit'on fired his veins, 
Then ‘twasa deadly hate he feels; 
The cxemon powerful o’er him reigns, 

He flaggera neath, his influence reels. 


When virtue,.proudeft boaft of man, 
* Longing. ling’ring’ left her fat; 
Then he to his deftraction ran, 


Then ’twas each villainy feemed mect. 


In - fond father’s car he poured’, 
Such tales qf horror, taics of ryit . 

Yer tte wich fe: miog love allure, 
tie hau a fhiine to friendfhhip built. 


What flange, onfinifhed guil: doth 
re -¢u ; 
Round his bafe heart each dack deed lours, 
He'd e’en che facred fhrine profane, 


| Where filent logs the mould'riog beauty 
|. Of the fair one who gave him birth, 

_ For nought, heeds he of filial duy, 

k’cn it’s a fubject of his mir.h. 


| Northumbra’s Earl with ericf and fhime 
* Barned, that a fon he had begor, 

| Who, when flern death would teize his 
| frame, 

He'd leave behind his fame to blot. 


4 Yer whilfl within my pow'r it lies, 


The a good old man would cry, 
| This vi difgrace to his namie diss, 
The hours reproach me as they ‘ly. 


Yes, Edmund, once my greate(t pride, 
Shall die to fave our far-famed name ; 











Now he lies by his mother's fide, 
Nor fhall our hard-earned honours “ain. 
FomMuUND, 


(To be continued. ) 


Mit 


FROM THE FRENCH OF FONTAINE, 


FABLE I. 
L’ane et le Petit Ghien. 
The Lap Dog and Afs, 
AGAINST the ftrean ne'er ftrive to run, 
Without the graces ne'er expec to fhine ; 
An ilk bred fellow is undone 
The moment he commences to be fine. 
The gift of pieafing’. rare and latent. 
For few from heaven have got the pate rit. 
! Thisis a point wel! not efpute, 
Nor imitate the af in fable; 
Who, flriving to be loved like Bute, 





ae 





| Found to his coft he was unabde. 

| An afyheaan tp curfe and dama, 

¥. And cricd how comes this pyppy dog 

| Is fo: dled by M nfieur, Madame, 

| WhiA Tam treated like a bog. 

| What ishis merit? he piefints his foot, 
Which is moft kindly Rroked and killed to 

: if thisis all I have to do, {b ot, 

| Egad, 1H do it as well as you. 

Whilst in deep thoughe, 

Fle fpics his master coming in ; 

And being better fed than taughre, 








—— ee 


With a {weet note to prove his great alfic- 
Such afalute with fuch a bray, 

) Was rever heard. by ni-ht or day. 

| His master cfies, on M ron calling, 

| The ins‘ant Maran heard his Voice, 

} He ran, with feed, ard ina trice, 

| 








Gave master afs a devilifh mauling. 


Poor Jack, well beaten, changed his glee, 


And {> conciudes my come’y. 


He lifts his hoof and claps it on his chin, 
Accompanying the action Trion, 
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FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 
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to General Blake. 


«© At six in the morning of the 





4 


another marched by the left to take 


them in the rear, when they retired, 


i 


: 2 viz. the King’s dragoons, and a part 
Leiter from General C. 0’ Donnel of the infantry, who were upon their 


right, by their left flank, to the 
bridge of Riba Roxa, which they 
passed previous to its occupation by 


2d ult. the enemy atiackrd the great! the enemy; and the remainder of the 


uard situated 
Behra, whose Commandant, Lieut. 
Colonel R. Cavero, not only waited 
them with. firmness, but obliged them 
to give way, charging aid pursning 
them for half a league. He ceased 
to follow as soon as they had been 
joined by a reinforcement, which ren- 


back upon the vanguard of the divi- 
sion established in Puebla de Valbona, 
composed of the King’s squadron 





; 


; 
; 


in the vicmity Of] troops, of both descriptions, by their 
, rear to Benaguaril. 


Instantly that 
I saw the superiority of the enemy’s 
forces, which exceeded %,500 infan- 


/ try, and 600 horse, § took measures 


for, passing the river 'Puira, by Villa 
Marchapte (because my instructions 


commanded me not to commence a 
dered them very superior, and fell! general action without a certainty of 


; 


| 


a happy result), which I accom. 
plished in each alons, by half-past 12 


in the morning, leaving a squadron of 


and second battalion of Arragon, the King’s battalion, and two of the 


‘whom I ordered to join the cazadores 


of Valencia, and first volunteers of 
infantry of the same name, who tvere 
in Lyria, under the command of 
Field Martial de San Juan. Imme- 
diately I knew they advanced with 
forces which indicated more than a 
mere recounoisance, I put the infan- 
try which were with me, consisting 
of two battalions of Soria, two of the 
Princess, and one ef the Volunteers 
of Molina, under arms, placing them 
on the heights contiguous to -Bene- 
suaril. 
heights, which did not allow us to 
discover either their force or their 
dispositions, did not commence the 
attack until they had united.—At 


The enemy, concealed by | 





i 
' 
' 
; 
‘ 
; 


| 


| 
| 


} 
i 
t 


' 


Cazadores of Valencia, under Gen. 
_ Sah Juan, to protect the ford for the 
| infantry. 
| vanced, and detached the whole of 


The enemy pursuing, ad- 


their cavalry to cut off our retreat: 
in effect, they succeeded ia interpos- 


| ing between the King’s squadron, 


which formed the last eschalon, and 


_ the ford which they attempted at the 


same tune to pass at all risks ; but 
the fire of the two compames ot 
Soria, which had been placed in am- 
bush there, obliged them to give up 
the design and retreat with loss.— 


|The King’s squadron which was cut 


| off marched by its left, and succeeded 


; 


some loss, by 


in eflecting its retreat, though with 
Reralba, where it 


ten thev commenced it with all the |) crossed the river ; above the town of 
- ha . , | re 
sharp-shooters, sustained by battalions || Ville Marchante, there are two steep 


en battar lle, 


As the ground was 1 heights which cross the road, and 
very much intersected at the begia- | 


form a pass; upon one I placed the 


Ring, they made no use of their ca- |) buttalions of Valencian Volunteers, 


our Mapeeuvring, except i parties. 
‘he Volunteers of Valencia aud 


Arragon: maintained, for a length of 


time, iber ground, bravely repelling | 


b 
; ! ’ . 
ine repeated attacks made upon them, 
til | column ot witasti y arrived to 


“yalry 5 whieh also did not allow of | and that of Moliua upon the other. 


General San Juan formed the cavalry 
he had with him, inthe rear of their 
| valley, in order to cispute the passage 
of the enemy, who formed their 
troops on the opposite banks, and 
appeared determined to force it. 





intersect their extended line, whilst | For twe hours and a hall they re- 


aia.ned 
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mained in sight of us inactive ; and 
half an hour before dark cormmenced 
the retreat towards Benaguaril, leav- 
ing their advanced posts along the 
river to observe us. Night having 
set in, I marched to Riba Roxa, 
from whence I sent orders to the 
troops, who, in the merning, had 
retired by the bridge to join me, 
which was accomplished, the whole 
of the division having united at this 
point yesterday, at 120’clock. The 
troops which were engaged conducted 
themselves with the utmost boldness 
and firmness—all deted with the 
greatest order, successively occupying 
the different positions which had 
been pointed out, so that every praise 
is due to their discipline, and the 
Hrmness of the chiefs and officers 
who directed them. 

** Our loss consists in 10 killed and 
52 wounded, and 134 missing, of 
which the greater part will soon join, 
as we have positive information that 
but few were taken prisoners: at the 
passage of the river ; and those so 
dangerously wounded that it was 
impossible for them to retire. 

“ ‘Lhe loss of the enemy must have 
been considerable, because the Val- 
bona, our sharp-shooters, directed 
ther fire upon close columns of in- 
iantry. The squadron of lancers 
which charged our’s, was received by 
a volley at a short distance ; in their 
attempt to pass the river, the com- 
pames of Soria fired when within 
pistol shot, so that I can assert they 
lost. more people than my division. 

** Field Marshal D. Pedro Villa- 
campa, who assisted me throughout, 
had the satisfaction to see the troops, 





which he had formed in Arragon, | 


give the first proof of that valour and 


discipline with which he knew how | 


to spire them. The officers of my 
stait completely fullfilled their func- 
tions ; and my Fieid Adjutants dis- 
tinguished themselves, particularly 
Don A. Ramon, who being cut off 
by the enemy, joined the cavalry, 
which he conducted to Pedralba.’’ 
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| SPAIN. 


Ta aatieatnemteaddedelitiaall 


Leiter from the Ferst Section of the 
Van-Guard of the Seventh Army, 
to the Superior Junta. 


) Most Excellent Sir—On the Ist 
instant, at three in the afternoon, T 
knew that the enemy, consisting of 
| 1200 infantry and 100 horse, 
' attacked the points of Cabizon, Sol, 
| and Udeas, and that my advanced. 
| posts which were there, had retired 
ito ‘Tucenho and S. Vicente de 
| Monte, where they remained till seven 
the following morning, when they 
opened their fire and obliged our light 
troops to retire to Roizen, ‘on whose 
heights were situate the Section un- 
der my command. Shortly after the 
second French column appeared, and 
by four points attacked our position, 
which we were obliged to abandon 
after two hours firing, for the top of 
| the mountain where all the roads join. 
| Here placing my left in a wood, I 
again offered them battle, which they 
' would not accept, and in consequence 
I advanced to my first position, 
‘which the enemy had abandoued, 
taking the direction of Cumillas. 
The loss of the enemy consisted of 
sixty men, and mine in two killed and 
fifteen wounded. I have the <atis- 
faction of having prevented these 
valleys from having been plundered 
| and laid under contributions, the on! V 
object of the enemy. 
( Signed) C. RALO. 
Torre de Rodriguez, October 4. 











STRASBURG, NOV. 22. 


| 
Letters from Mentz announce, 
that the arrival of the Emperor and 








‘ poned for some days, but it is certain 
that they will arrive between the 4th 
and 5th of November. We are as- 
sured that they will pass through 
Keiserslauten and Sourbuirk, to go 





to Menatz, and thence into the inte- 
rier. POMESTIC 


Empress in that city has been post- | 
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DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 





FROM THE 
Cork Mercantile Chronicle. 


oer een cod 


At the Middlesex Sessions, seven 
men, whom the London papers are 
careful to inform us were * all 
Jrishmen,’?. were put to the bar, 
charged with rioting in St. Giles’s, 
in June last. From the evidence, it 

‘appeared that * the head and front 
of their offeunding’’ was, that, having 
got drunk, they broke the windows 
of a pubhc house. It was not 
attempted to be proved that a single 
person was injured. If, however, 
they were guilty of the riot, they de- 

We do not 
find fault with the verdict or sentence, 
but there were some things wonnected 
with the trial which are worthy of 
notice, and we shall quote them cor- 

rectly from the most respectable 

Ministerial print in London. One of 
the prisoners of the name of * Ken- 
nedy, who was a soldier im the Last 
Loudon Militia, put into Court two 
certificates, as to his general peace- 
able disposition and orderly habits, 
from the Major and Adjutant of his 
regiment, but Mr. Andrews, (Coun- 
sel for the Crown, ) told him that lis 
good character would do him no ser- 
vice in that Court’?! !! ‘This same 
Mr. Andrews, on its being proved 
that the mob dispersed the moment 
the constables appeared, said, “* Aye, 
I am sure they scampered away, like 
cowards as they (the Irish) generally 


are.’ This base and unfounded libel, | 
with the rejection of testumony to an | 


Irishman’s character in an English 
Court of Justice, will surprise our 
readers, and so must the hurry evirc-. 
ed by the Chairman to pass sentence 
on the unfortunate fellows, without 


waiting for the verdict of the Jury. : 


The paper we have already qnoted 
says, * The Chairman (Mr. Main. 
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waring,) was then about to pass sen- 
tence on the prisoners, when it was 
suggested to him by the Clerk, chat 
the Jury had not returned the verdiet, 
A verdict of guilty was, however, 
instantly given im, and cach of the 
prisoners was sentenced to three 
mouths imprisonment.’’ We are 
happy—we feel a degree of pride, of 
ple iSure, which more than counter. 
balaices the pain occasioned by res 
flecting on the conduct of the libellers 
of Inshmea, in recordmg the spirited 
conduct of Kennedy. He vindicated 
his countrymen, he atoned for his 
crime, he spurned with indignation 
the imputation of cowardice. — Ags 
soon as the sentence was passed, 
(says the same paper) Kennedy ad- 
dressed the Court. He said he was 
a soldier, that he was lately returned 
from the wars in Spain and Portugal, 
where he fought hard for his King 
and Country—that he carried a gun 
many a day, but that he never pelted 
a stone In his life. He would rather 
go to fight the French again, than 
to such a disgraceful place asa prison. 
It was a hard case, said he, besides, 
to be told by the lawyers, that Irish. 
men were cowards, or that an Irish 
soldier would run away, after spilling 


one’s blood against the enemies of his . 


country.””? It was, indeed, a hard 
case, poor Kennedy! It was cruel 
to you, and to the thousands of frish. 
men now fighting the battles of Great 
Britain! But it was also highly in- 
jurious to the country; it was little 
short of treason against your King, 
whom you love, and against thas 
Government, in defence of which yoy 
shed your blood ! What can be more 
likely to spread disaflection through 
the ranks of the army, than to assert 
that Irishmen are “* generally cow- 
ards?’ Isit fit to treat a people who 
constitutes a flower of the British 
army, and who swarms on board the 
fleets of England? Did the Learned 


Counsel not know, that in every 


perilous expedition, in every diffix alt 
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| Leyislative Union of the two islands 
_ by the fatal venom of division, irri- | 
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on different occasions, particularly at 


Irishmen are chief among the chosen? | the landing of the French at Rillale, 


‘We might appeal to the many gallant | : 


| and in Sicilyjunder the command of 


men who have led our fleets and ar- 
mies to victory during the present 
sanguinary contest; we might appeal 
to every Government in Europe, and 
the answer would uniformly be, that 
Trishmen were the most distinguished 
soldiers in their ranks. But we leave 
Mr. Andrews to the cutting remarks | 
of the poer culprit, and shall offer a | 


few hints to the English Editors. | 


We entreat them to reflect on the 
conseguences that’ may result from 
continually associating the word 


frishmen with crimes and blunders. | 
jeharged with whiskey; the spirit 


its absurdity they must see. Its in- 
justice must be equally obvious. It 
insults our feelings. It imparts to 
our country a character as false as it 
is injurious. And what is the object 
which can be attained by thus endea- 
vouring to relieve one member of the 
common wealth of a vile or ridiculous - 
imputation to fasten it on another? | 
We know of only one, and that one } 
we should think they would rather 
swish to prevent, that of poisoning the 


tation, personal disunion, and na- |} 
tional dislike, the consequences of . 
which may easily be conceived, and | 
must be predicated by every friend to : 
the presert Government of Great 
Britain. 


a 


—— 


Arrived in this city a few days 
ago, from his seat at Shanbally, 
County Tipperary, that truly patri- 
vtic Nobleman, Lord Lismore, his: 
amiable lady and suite, we understand | 
they intend residing m town dunng 
the winter. It is much to be regretted 
that the generality of our noblemen’ 
do not imitate his praiseworthy ex- | 
ample.. It may not be unpleasant to | 


- 





our readers to be intormed, that a | 


spirit of heroism pervades this family; | 
iis. brother, the Hon 
O'Callaghan, has signalised himself | 


Co 


Se ee 
seeeeanainedll 


_ 


William || 


in Egypt, under Lord Hutchinson ; 


that experienced General, Sir John 
Stuart. He is now fighting his coun- 
try’s battles in Portagal. The Lis. 
more family are lineally descended 
from the O’Callaghaus of Cashel, 
formerly Kings of Munster. 


——000-~- 


Qn the morning of ‘Tuesday se’n- 
night, a fire broke ont in the exten. 
sive Rectifyiag Distillery of Mrs, 
Colgan; Queen. street. Fhe still being 


when at the first boil, the setting 
generally: used to keep in the spirit 
gave way at the collar of the still, 


| the boiling spirit ran fariously down 
| the breast-work, which immediately 
| communicated to the fire, and.in one 


instant the entire Distillery concerns, 
wherein was a very large stock of 
spirits, appeared in flames, and dread- 
ful to relate, the spirits run into 
Queen-strect ic a blaze. We are 
happy to hear no lives were lost. A 
boy, the sop of a poor industrious 
man, happened at the time to be on 
the still, when the spirit commun'- 
eated to his clothes, he appeared all 
in one blaze of fire, and it was only 
by his being thrown into a large 
-cooler of water, that the fire could 
be extinguished, he was carried to 
an hospital, and but little hopes are 
entertained of his recovery. In 20 
minutes the fire was completely got 
| under, by the uncommon exertioas ef 
the workmen employed im the cor- 
cerns. The Distillery is insured to a 
very large amount, and we hear the 
insurance company intends.to reward 
liberally the men for.their prompt and 
| judicious exertions in pulling out the 
fen which they did at the hazard of 
their lives; too much praise cannot 
be given to these brave dellows. 
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“ _ A few days ago, Mr. J. Falkner} ; tance from his companions) was at- 
ut - of the Merchants’-quay, pump.borery '| tacked by a number of villains, whe 
2, desdénding 7 well, in Cornwallis-st. | literally beat out his brains, 

; Limerick, was so overpowered by the A few days aga, a county Limed: 
af stagnated air, that he fell to the bot- || rick labourer was killed at Cashel 
in tom, a distance of $8 feet, and im- | ie the blow of a stone, from a party 
~ mediately expired 3 his workman, | men wio attacked him. [¢ is said: 
‘S- Thomas Clohessy, went to his assis- || that a coroner’s jury sat on the bodyy 
ed tance, and aleo met a similar fate ! |] and brought in a verdict of Wilful: 
oh, Both were taken up in a short time, || Mutder against the perpetratoté of 

and every surgical assistance afforded || this horrid’act. 





but in vaing as the vital spark was Between the hours of eleven and 
extinguished. A labourer, attending twelve o’clock in the ferenoon, In ah 
the pump-borers, who attempted ‘to affray in Mungret-street, Limerick, 





















an go down the well, was ‘quite over- | Edmend Sexton, a mason, was dread- i 

“ne powered, and his life was saved only | fully wounded by two brothers, Pat. | 

13. by the dexterity of the persons on } and Robert Kelly, victuallers, who : 

ing the surface drawing him ups Falkner |} stabbed him in the side, cut thé arte. = 

irit is universally regretted ; he was’an || ries and tendons of his hands, and | | 

ing industrious, respeciable tradesman, of |} nearly severed off one of his fidgers, 

init _ the utmest integrity, and has left aj} He has been lodged in the county — 

till, wife and sik children to bewml his infirmary, and every hope is enter- 

win loss ; five orphans and a widow have |] tained of his recovery, though hé 

tely also to lament the loss of Clohessy. |} will be deprived of the use of his 

one In a senfile last week, in Lime- |] hand. Immediately after the trans. 

rs, rick, a man named Collins was 86 |] action, Surgeon ‘Twaites atte 

. of inhumanly beat at Reent, in that §} at the guard-house, and dressed the 

rad- county, that he died in a few hours |] wounds. The Kellys have beeh com. 

ito aiter. It is stated that the deceased || mitted to the city jail by the Right ; 
are was drinking 1 a public-house with || Worshipful W. Hunt, Esq. mayor. 3 
A the fellow who murdered him ; both hately, a numerous armed ban- | 

ious were intoxicated, and a trifling dif- || ditti, broke into the house of Patrick 

g on ference was the cause of the dispute. || M‘Garry, of Bailymartin, near Fe- a 

unt- ‘Two prisoners, named ‘Thomas : damore, a farmer, and stole thereout i 

d all * Hanrahan and Michael Toomy, the || 2 musquet, powder-horn, and some 

only former under sentence of death sinée || bullets, fired repeated shots, and ; 

arge last assizes, the latter lately com- |} wounded Patrick Malone, a labourer, 7 

ould mitted for forgery, effected their es- : who slept in the house, which Areaad- : 

to ‘cape over the high wall near ‘the || fully shattered his arm; the unfor- H 

5 ure Golden Mills, Limerick.— Hanrahan || tunate man was conveyed to the | 

n 20 was shortly overtaken by a soldierf || county hospital, Limerick, by the 

r got the Galway militia, and recommitted || Right Worshipful Wm, Hunt, Esq, 

vas of to his cell. mayor, before whom informations 

core At an early hour in the morning, || have been lodged. ' 

i to a _ Michael Ryan, fariner, aged above eee mo 

we the: sevehty years, who resided hear Ulla, || “Last Saturday week, a compatty ; 

>ward ‘was found’murdered'ih a barbarous || of Royal Artillery, commanded by 5 

ot and manner, oh the road near Dromikeen, || Captain Cruttenden, embarked at 

at the m the coutity ‘Limerick. He, with | Monkstown, on board a tranepot | 

wd of § seven other men were bringing corn | for Barbadoes. It is composed of 

anunot =F to market the night before, and it | 100 gunners, 14 subalterns, ¢ off- 











appears that Ryan (being at a dis- ' eers, and 2 drummers. | 
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| the late Rév. George Rose, of Rath- 










an 


BIRTHS. : 


At Stoneville, county Limerick, | 
the seat of his father, the Lady of | 
James Fitz-Gerald Massy, jun. Esq. { 
of a son and heir.—At Kellystown, | 
county Meath, the Lady of William 

ig Esq. of a son.—At Bath, 
the Lady of ain I. Gordon, 
R. N. of: a son.—The Viscountess 
Hichingbrook, of a son-and heir.— 
In London, the Lady of George 
Henry Rose, of a son. 


MARRIAGES. | 


: 

Mr. J. Richardson, of Nicholas- | 
street, to Miss Anne Brady, of 
Hoey’s-court.—Rd. Willis Gason, 
of Richmond, county Tipperary, 
Esq. to Miss Leslie, eldest daughter 
of Charles Henry Leslie, of Wilton, 
Cork, Esq.—-Robert Best West, 
Esq. of the Post Office, to Miss 
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at-eet, Mr. Francis Feroni, sincerely 





| and deservedly regretted by a nu. 


‘merous acquaintances—Miss Bar. 
bara .Maunsell, daughter of the late 
Joseph Maunsell, Esq: and niece to 
the late. Alderman Walter Widen. 
ham.——-At Ardmore, Charleville, 
Mrs. Sarsfield.—In Cloninel, Mr. 
John Craven,. baker.—In Tralee, 
Mr. Richard Thornton, inn-keeper. 
At Malvern Wells, Lady Louis 
Hartly, wife of W. W. Hartly, Esq. 


: and sister te the late Earl of Scar. 
| borough.—In. Herts, the Hon. J. 


Peachey, eldest son of the Right 


| Hon. Lord Selsey.--At Cople, in 


Bedfordshire, the Right Hon. Av- 
gustus, Earl of Ludlow.—Suddeuly, 
| At. Rathkeale, county Limerick, 
E,phraim Stuart Flinter, Esq. of the 
Royal, Queen’s county regiment, and 
late of Timohoe in said county.— 
He quit his. apartments in the bar- 
rack in perfect health to sup with a. 








Crowe.—-In London, the Hon. P. | 
Bouverie, to the daughter of the | 
late. Sir W. A. Court, Baronet, of 
Wiltshire. —In Bath, James Godfrey 
e Burgh, to Miss Hayne, of Derby. 
he Rev. Lucius Carey, of Red 
Castle, Londonderry, to Miss Eliza 
Kelly.—1n Waterford, Win. Sinnot, 
Esq. to Mrs, Phelan,— At Mitchels- 
town, Mathew Titt, Esq. of Fer- 
moy, to Jane, youngest daughter of 


Eeale.-- Mr. Patrick Carolan, Tan- 
wer, to the accomplished Miss Hay, 
both of Drogheda. 


DEATHS. 


Mre. Aasne Bording of North . 
King-street, 1m the bloom of youth, : 
after a long and painful ‘illness, sin- 





cerely regretted by those who had jj 
“the «pleasure of her acquaintance.— 


In 


ountjoy-square, Miss 5. Beatty, | 


in the 18th year of her age—And 


) 
her brother, Robert Beatty, n the | 
3 } 4th year of dia ATC mel 1) Merrion- | 


street, Jobo Cooper, therd b0D at the i 
late Joha ® oo per. }itiy. _ In I leet. : 


— 


party at the mess-room, where he had 
not been near an hour when, without 
the least complaint, and in seeming 
good spirits, he was suddenly seized 
wath an —_ fit, and although 
every medical assistance was had, 
expired without uttering a word.— 


| As a gentleman and a soldier, he was 


beloved by his brother officers, and 
adored by the men: he was brave, 
generous, and humane ; a pattern of 
sirict morality, honour, and integrity ; 
in private life he could not be ex. 
celled as a husband, father, and sin- 
-cere. friend. He has Icit a widow 
-and four childien to bewail his irre- 
parable loss. He was interred with 
}every mulitary honour and respect, 
and his remains followed to the grave, 
snot ouly by the officers and privates 
of his regiment, {in whose counte- 


mances the most poignant grief was 
marked, and whose tears greatly af- 
tected the beholders) but also by a 
number of gentlemen and_ principal 
inhabitants.’ The officers have re- 
solved to erett a monument to perpte 
{uate bis memory. 
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